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ABSTRACT 

This annual report provides an overview of Arapahoe 
Community College's (Colorado) efforts to improve undergraduate 
education and the success of those efforts as of 1993-94. After 
outlining changes made in the transfer, vocational education, and 
developmental studies programs, the report provides information on 
specific recommendations implemented since 1992-93 related to 
vocational education; retention and completion; alumni satisfaction; 
after graduation performance; graduating students satisfaction; 
community education; and business and industry services. Appendixes 
comprise the bulk of the report, providing data and survey results 
related to the following: (1) a 1993-94 calculus readiness test; (2) 
college algebra instructional strategies; (3) a student 
self-evaluation communication survey and instructor ratings of 
student improvement in speech; (4) guidelines for English instructors 
and results from surveys of students confidence in their writing 
ability; (5) transfer accountability projects; (6) two pilot studies 
in developmental English; (7) a developmental reading survey; (8) a 
developmental mathematics tracking analysis; (9) minority student 
enrollment comparisons, 1992-94; (10) results of licensure exams, 
1993-94; (11) a vocational education student satisfaction survey; 
(12) a graduate employer survey; (13) term-to-term 
retention/persistence rates for full-time, part-time, and all 
students; (14) transfer acceptance, grade point averages, and 
completion/persistence rates for selected years from 1988-89 to 
1993-94; (15) graduating student satisfaction levels; (16) community 
education satisfaction levels; and (17) business and industry student 
satisfaction reports. (KP) 
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ccountability JXeport 




To Assess The 
Effectiveness of 
Undergraduate Education 



Arapahoe Community College 




2500 West College Drive 
Littleton, CO 80160-9002 



Arapahoe Community College 



October 1, 1994 



Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
1300 Broadway, Second Floor 
Denver, CO 80203 

Dear Ladies and Gentlemen of the Commission: 

As a state-supported institution of higher education, Arapahoe Community College is 
pleased to be able to demonstrate its good stewardship to the people of Colorado through 
the Accountabi!:" ; process. 

The College has developed a planning process that encourages broad-based participation on 
the part of the faculty and staff in providing appropriate measures of assessment and effec- 
tiveness, and in using these measures to improve the quality of our educational services to 
students. ACC's Accountability Plan has been used as a model by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
in meeting our regional accrediting body's mandate for institutional assessment. 

Using this planning process, the College is in position to serve the emerging needs of resi- 
dents of our service area in Arapahoe, Douglas, and Jefferson counties. 

Enclosed is the 1994 Report to Assess the Effectiveness of Undergraduate Education at 
Arapahoe Community College, in compliance with the requirements established by the 
Commission. 



Sincerely, 




Enclosure 
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1 . Changes in Teaching, Curricula and learning 



The Transfer Program 
Math 

Based on recommendations in the 1992-93 Accountability Report, the Math faculty completed 
a detailed item-analysis of the results of the Calculus Readiness Exam given in Spring 1993, de- 
veloped strategies for improving students' problem-solving skills, and gave the MAA Calculus 
Readiness Exam to students completing College Algebra. The item-analysis confirmed preliminary 
conclusions, namely that ACC students have improved in their ability to graph and interpret 
graphs, but still have difficulty with analytic problem solving. The faculty will experiment with 
strategies they have developed to deal with this difficulty. The results on the 1993-94 administra- 
tions of the exam were better than in 1992-93 and are consistent with results from earlier years. 
Results support the conclusion that students who earn at least a C in MAT 121 are prepared to ap- 
ply qualitative and quantitative reasoning skills and to objectively analyze and synthesize data at the 
level required for transfer to a four-year college or university. (See Appendix A.) 

Recommendations. The Math Department recommended that the Math faculty 

a. Formally review Mat 121, comparing it with courses offered at other Colorado community 
colleges and four-year educational institutions. 

b. Give special attention to strategies used to develop analytic thinking skills. 

Speech 

Based on /ecommendations in the 1992-93 Accountability Report, a Task Force of the Speech 
Department met in the summer of 1993 and developed an assessment survey which was given to 
the SPE 1 15 classes at the end of Fall 1993. Each student rated how much progress he/she made 
during the semester; every student's instructor evaluated the student's progress on the same factors 
(see Appendix B). A majority of students and instructors felt students had improved in all areas. 
The highest ratings were for the ability to communicate orally in front of an audience, which is the 
major goal of the course. The lowest rating (student survey only) was for library research skills. 
While this skill was required for some speeches, it was not a major instructional objective of the 
course. It is not clear from the study the extent to which students already had mastered given skills 
when they enrolled in the class, nor competency levels when they exited (responses were not cor- 
related with student grades). The Task Force report will be distributed to Speech faculty. 

Recommendations. The Task Force recommended that 

a. Speech instructors look more closely at library research skills and emphasize them more 
strongly if students are weak in this area. 

b. Future surveys include not only perceptions of improvement but also questions to assess 
exit competencies. 

English 

Based on the recommendations of the 1992-93 Accountability Report, the English Department 
(a) completed a review of ENG 1 2 1 and 1 22, comparing the curricula to those at other community 
colleges and four-year institutions in Colorado, (b) revised standard syllabi for ENG 121 and 122, 
and (c) improved procedures to support and guide adjunct faculty (see Appendix C). The process 
included distribution of syllabi and guidelines to other departments for comment. The Department 
also began collection of data which are expected to shed more light on the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum and instruction. 

First, the Department developed and administered a survey at the end of Spring 1994 to assess 
ENG 122 students' confidence in the writing skills stated in the college Transfer Accountability 
Plan (see Appendix C). The second data collection relates to efforts to refine analyses of current 
and future studies which track not only ENG 121 and 122 students but also Developmental Studies 
students. In the past, studies have grouped students into those receiving grades of C or better and 
those receiving other grades (D, F, W), with the second group being judged as non-successful. 
However, anecdotal information suggests that many of the "non-successful" students were actually 
earning passing grades when they withdrew or stopped attending class. Students' performance 
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levels are critical in interpreting the effectiveness of composition courses. Thus, the Department 
asked ENG 121 and 122 instructors at the end of Spring 1994 to indicate the grades "non-success- 
ful" students earned on actual work completed, in addition to their official course grades. (See 
Appendix E for a discussion of a pilot study involving ENG 095.) The third s^t of data collection 
efforts were in preparation for the formal assessment of ENG 1 2 1 - 1 22 in 1 994-95. The Depart- 
ment thus began development of two surveys to be administered Fall 1994: (a) a survey of the 
types of writing required in transfer classes, and (b) a survey to assess the effectiveness of ENG 
122. The latter will include student identification so that responses can be tied to student perfor- 
mance in ENG 122 and to performance in other courses that require significant amounts of writ- 
ing. (See Appendix C.) 

Recommendations. The English Department recommended that 

a. ENG 121 and 122 faculty continue to indicate grades "non-successful" students actually 
earned on work completed, in addition to their official course grades. 

b. The survey of writing required in transfer classes be administered in the Fall 1994. 

c. The survey to assess the effectiveness of ENG 122 be administered to students Fall 1994. 

Biology 

Faculty in the Biology Department introduced a new component of scientific research and 
methodology into BIO 111-112, with students following through on research in the two-semester 
sequenced course. Students are required to write research and results in publication-ready format. 
Faculty also introduced new gel Electrophoresis equipment that allows students to perform DNA 
analysis. 

Responses to Other Recommendations by the Transfer Accountability Committee 

Promoting Communication Skills Across the Curriculum. Spring 1994, the College 
established a committee to promote communications across the curriculum and to support faculty in 
this effort. Discussion in the committee has focused on (a) a possible survey of faculty on topics 
such as teaching strategies dealing with communication, types of examinations, essays, research 
papers, and speaking experiences, (b) ways to encourage faculty to share teaching strategies, and 
(c) how the Learning Strategies Center could assist students. 

Scope of Assessment. The Transfer Accountability Committee decided to broaden its as- 
sessment of courses beyond MAT 121, SPE 115, and ENG 1 2 1 - 1 22 in order to maintain a 
broader perspective on the success of ACCs transfer program. Projects may be broader in scope 
and will be expected from English/Speech, Math/Science, Humanities, and Social and Behavioral 
Sciences, as well as any other area with courses intended for transfer. The committee will ensure 
that over time the projects are distributed over a range of areas. (See Appendix D for the commit- 
tee's formal policy.) ENG 121-122 will be assessed in 1994-95. 

Critical Thinking. A workshop for facilitating critical thinking in the curriculum was in- 
cluded in ACC "Quality Days" staff development, January 1994. Several faculty participated. 

General Education. The Transfer Accountability Committee reviewed the definition of 
"General Education/Transfer Education" but decided to make no changes. 

Vocational Education 

Several changes were the result of the general increase in emphasis on accountability. The 
Nursing Department enhanced instruction by adding computer-assisted instruction and multi- 
media software, and by augmenting the curriculum with critical-thinking methodology. The 
Emergency Medical Technician program added an elective, "EKG Interpretation," which has 
been well received. The Medical Office Assisting program added software which allows stu- 
dents to simulate realistic work tasks. The Occupational Therapy Assistant program devel- 
oped "Multi-cultural Issues in Healthcare," an elective available to all vocational students. 

The Business Division provided partial release time to several faculty to establish linkages 
with the business community. The Marketing program conducted a Needs Assessment to increase 
awareness of the program offerings, stimulate enrollment, and improve communication with 
industry; a database of 194 companies was developed to provide specific contacts. As a result of 
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these efforts, the Division added more fast-track course offerings for retraining and updating, and 
referred several companies to the Business and Industry Services Program for customized training. 

Responding to the American Bar Association request for more continuing education for legal 
assistants and to the need for increased skills in computer applications in the legal field, in Spring 
1994 the Legal Assistant Program offered two half-day seminars to graduates and current stu- 
dents. Feedback from both seminars was positive. 

The Automotive Technology program is introducing the Chrysler technician training pro- 
gram and after-market training for Midas/Snap-On Tools (Fall 1994). In addition to enhancing in- 
struction, these business partnerships will assist the Automotive Technology program in continu- 
ally upgrading equipment for instruction. The Electronics program developed multimedia pro- 
grams to upgrade curricula to meet industry expectations. Based on student surveys and recom- 
mendations from faculty and Advisory Committee members, faculty are restructuring and aligning 
Electronics courses with those offered in the Business Division. In response to industry requests, 
faculty in Mechanical Drafting and Architecture are shifting program emphases to computer- 
assisted design, including the development of fast-track modules for Architecture. Dialogue be- 
tween faculty at ACC and Metropolitan State College has resulted in improved transferability of 
courses. Based on student need and industry standards, the Graphic Design and Interior 
Design programs have upgraded their compu .er labs; these upgrades will assist staff with the in- 
tegration of students' communication skills through software applications. 

To enhance accountability to discipline-specific industries in the community, competency- 
based curricula are being phased in over a five-year period in vocational programs; this was the 
first year of the phase. (See an example of a converted syllabus in Appendix G.) 

DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES 

The College continues to focus on the question of whether "students completing developmen- 
tal studies... can read, write, compute, and apply study skills at a level necessary to function in 
college-level classes," particularly since student success in classes can be a function of several 
factors other than basic skills. Tracking was used to assess the effectiveness of courses in 
preparing students for subsequent college-level courses; however, lack of data on students' 
waivers of recommended English and Math courses limited the analysis. 

Reading. Analysis of pre and post self-inventories of REA 090 students' reading strategies 
and skills found statistically significant increases in students' perceptions of their use of reading 
skills on 45 of 55 items. Not surprisingly, the remaining 10 items suggest that many students 
need to continue to develop skills in critical reading (including using the dictionary when appro- 
priate), reading/studying for understanding, relating information to prior learning, and organizing 
knowledge; these skills are not taught or are only introduced in REA 090. Furthermore, this pat- 
tern of weaknesses is typical of low-achievers, who view learning as a fairly passive process of 
rote memorization rather than active construction of meaning. However, the change in students' 
self-reported practices is promising, given published research showing that changing study strate- 
gies typically requires months or years of extensive practice. An end-of-term survey indicated that 
students were very satisfied with REA 095. (See Appendix E for more detail.) 

At mid-semester Spring 1 994, a 10-question survey (see Appendix E) was mailed to the 63 
students who completed REA 095 Fall 1993 and were enrolled at the College Spring 1994 (96.9% 
of the 095 students). Unfortunately, too few students (5; 7.9%) returned the survey to allow in- 
terpretation of the results. 

Akhough students who complete Reading courses report being very satisfied with them, only 
29.97c of those advised to take such courses did in 1992-93, the last year for which complete fig- 
ures are available. 

English. In Spring 1994, ENG 095 (now 100) course grades statistically validated an exit- 
writing instrument. However, students' scores on the exit-writing were not a good predictor o** 
success in ENG 121. Nor were students' grades in ENG 095 a good predictor of achievement in 
ENG 121 (see Appendix E). The failure of either the exit-writing or grades to predict success in 
ENG 121 may involve several factors, such as inadequate sample size, the greater demands of the 
types of writing required 4y the end of ENG 121, motivation, etc. A pilot analysis was conducted 
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to explore methods to increase the validity of determining whether ENG 095 influences student 
readiness for ENG 121 (see English, pp. 1-2, and Appendix E). 

Math. Students who successfully completed MAT 060 (Pre-Algebra) subsequently per- 
formed at about the same level in MAT 1 14 (Beginning Algebra) as students who tested into MAT 
1 14 and students who were exempted by their ACT/SAT scores. Although the developmental 
studies students performed lower than the other two groups, they experienced a significantly 
higher completion rate than students who tested into MAT 1 14 or who were exempted. (See 
Appendix E.) 

GED. Because GED students differ from most ACC students, it is difficult to interpret GED 
results in terms of completion, retention, or subsequent achievement in college-level courses (see 
Appendix E). A continuing problem with GED is failure to complete the program, /.lthough the 
GED graduation cercmonymotivates many students to complete the program, efforts to encourage 
students to set realistic goals did not increase the completion rate. 

Study Skills. Standardized self-inventories administered at the beginning and end of Fall 
1994 to students in STS 040 and 050 indicated statistically significant increases in students' per- 
ceptions of their study skills in all areas (see Appendix E). However, too few students responded 
to a pilot questionnaire to track their perceptions about their skills in subsequent classes to make 
the latter study meaningful. 

ESL. Based on the recommendation in the 1992-93 Accountability repoit, emphasis was 
placed on summarizing skills in the ESL 092 classes. Students studied summarizing techniques 
and wrote four summaries of articles or essays, one in class and three at home. 

Recommendations. 

a. Review the Accountability questions and assessment criteria for each area of 
Developmental Studies, and revise them if warranted. 

b. Investigate the low rate of students' following placement advice to take Developmental 
courses (including sequences to lower-level courses). For example, gather data on sex, 
age, ethnicity, part/full-time status, high school language arts courses and grades, reasons 
for taking/not taking recommended Developmental courses. 

c. Explore the use of additional criteria to assess the effectiveness of Developmental classes 
(e.g., tracking, college persistence rate, post test scores at 12.0 grade level or above). 
Such studies should compare both those who follow and those who waive advice to take 
Developmental courses. 

d. Recommend the College revise procedures for ensuring ENG 121/131 waivers are 
obtained when warranted. 

e. Review the Developmental Studies curriculum to determine whether it is meeting students' 
needs. (For example, do 3- and 4-credit courses meet motivational and scheduling needs? 
Is the content appropriate?) 

f. Refine the 10-question follow-up Reading survey (content and/or administration) to in- 
crease the response rate. 

g. Track the GPA of students who complete ESL 092 to help gauge the effectiveness of the 
course. 

h. Pursue the method piloted for ENG 095/121, examining the quality of work submitted in 
ENG 1 2 1 (in addition to grades earned for the course). 

Other 

Placement testing. To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of its academic advising/ 
placement program, upon the recommendation of the faculty, the College is replacing the ASSET 
paper and pencil power tests with the ACCUPLACER computerized non-power testing program. 
It will be piloted in 1994-95 to develop placement cut-off scores. Faculty completed the second 
year in the multi-year development of a computerized advising system which i,s intended to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of instruction by providing faculty read)' access to databases 
which support instructional advising. 

New faculty positions. The College staffed (effective fall 1994) nine new faculty posi- 
tions to address several perceived problems including a very low full-time to part-time faculty ratio 




which has overburdened the faculty with supervisory duties, instructional development and as- 
sessment, committee assignments, etc. Of particular importance is the hiring of a chair of the 
Developmental Studies program to provide stronger leadership in assessment of that program. 

2. New Institutional Strategies for Reporting Assessment 
Results of assessment were made available as part of the CARL information network. 



3. Minority Student Data 

Student ethnicity enrollments at ACC continue to closely mirror the ethnic make-up f ACC's 
service area (see Appendix F). There are no statistically significant differences in term-to-term re- 
tention/persistence rates based on declared ethnicity (see Appendix H). 



4 . Data 

a- General Education (See part l of the report.) 

b. Discipline-specific Education 
Vocational Education 

Based on numbered recommendations in the 1992-93 Accountability Report, Vocational 
Education: 

1 ) Continued to utilize licensure and professional certification exams as one measure of stu- 
dent achievement. With one exception, programs using such exams significantly ex- 
ceeded ACC's criterion of 75% (see Appendix G). 

2, 6. 7) Continued to try to increase the response rate to its Student Satisfaction Survey 
(through changes in administration and inclusion of an incentive). The three-page sur- 
veys were included in the packets distributed by the Admissions Office to students apply- 
ing for graduation, and a second notice was sent to those who did not respond. (Stu- 
dents received a gift for returning the two-page Student Activities Graduating Student 
Survey). But the 13%-response rate was even lower than last year's. Although addi- 
tional data were compiled during telephone calls to obtain permission to contact students' 
employers, the total response rate was still too low to draw valid conclusions (see Ap- 
pendix G for results of these two surveys). 

The committee inferred that students are being over-surveyed and respond better 
when they have an incentive for each survey. In conjunction with the Student Activities 
Office, the committee shortened the two surveys from five pages to two, effective August 
1994 (see Appendix G). Students will receive an incentive to complete the survey. 

3) Conducted additional research to ascertain whether lab schedules need to be adjusted to 
accommodate students' schedules better. Based on data collected in a study of "open" 
computer labs (see Appendix G), the Business Division has substituted classroom-labs 
for periods of low utilization and will monitor open-lab utilization during the Fall 
semester. At the request of students in the Physical Therapist Assistant and Occupational 
Therapy programs, a tutoring lab was added to the kinesiology course. 

4) Supported the implementation of the Faculty Advising program, with representation on 
the committee developing the Computer Advising Network. Plans to install computer 
terminals in all faculty offices not currently equipped with them will allow faculty ready 
access to student records and program information, thus increasing the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of advising. 

5) Supported the establishment of a committee to promote communications across the cur- 
riculum (see p. 2). Vocational faculty comprise 50% of the Task Force. 



8) Discontinued the exit interview process. Institutional Research incorporated this process 
into the procedure for conducting the Employer Satisfaction Survey (see below). 

The committee conducted an Employer Satisfaction Survey. However, inability to locate a 
significant number of 1992-93 graduates and inability to contact many employers contributed to a 
response rate from which it was too small to draw valid conclusions (see Appendix G). 

In Spring 1994, the Legal Assistant Department surveyed its 1992-93 graduates. Of the 39 
(out of 42; 937c) that it was able to contact, 30 (77%) were employed in the legal field. 

Recommendations. The Vocational Education Accountability Committee recommended that 

1 ) The College increase its commitment to the Accountability process by maintaining a 
database with the current address and phone number of each graduate for at least ten 
months after graduation. For example, modify the graduation application form to ask for 
students' permission to update the information in their student files, and establish a fol- 
low-up procedure ten months after graduation. 

2) A vocational program which is scheduled for its program review in 1994-95 pilot the use 
of a focus-group as an alternative means of gathering employer satisfaction data (the 
Health Information Technology program has volunteered). 

3) Two-semester Police Academy programs provide review courses in the second semester 
in order to increase the pass rate on the P.O.S.T. Law Enforcement Exam. 

4) Faculty continue to implement the five-year plan to develop competency-based curricula/ 
syllabi with industry input. 

5) The committee support the development and implementation of a long-term plan to estab- 
lish and implement minimum standards for general-purpose classrooms. 

6) The committee review its process, resources, and committee composition in order to in- 
crease its efficiency and effectiveness. 

c . Retention and Completion 

ACC exceeded its goals for retention, completion, and transfer (see Appendix H). 
Recommendation. It is recommended that the College 

1 ) Request the Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System staff to 
provide transfer information on ACC non-graduates who transfer to Colorado public 
four-year institutions. 

2) Survey non-returning students to determine whether it is nueting those students' needs. 

3) Differentiate retention/persistence rates on the main campus and extended campus sites. 

d. Alumni Satisfaction 
Transfer Education 

Because the 1992-93 alumni satisfaction survey indicated that graduates were generally satis- 
fied with their education at ACC, no survey was scheduled for 1993-94; the next survey is sched- 
uled for 1994-95. (See part 1 for related discussion and recommendations.) 

Vocational Education (See part 4b for survey of graduating students.) 

e. AFTER-GRADUATION PERFORMANCE (See part 4b for Employer Satisfaction Survey.) 

f . Other 

Graduating Students Satisfaction 

Students who applied to graduate were surveyed to determine their satisfaction with their edu- 
cation and the services provided at ACC. (See Appendix I for a description of the survey and part 
4b above for discussion of a revision of the survey.) Mean ratings of all items related to Instruc- 
tion/Education exceeded the criterion level of 3.5. In response to Student Services recom- 
mendations from the 1992-93 report, the Student Government 

1 ) Launched a major campaign to inform students of its role and responsibilities on campus, 
using input from a student survey to broaden the scope of Student Activities and to guide 
the Student Government in its daily interactions with faculty, staff, and the student body. 
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2) Abolished the Student Health Center (and its $5 student fee) after polling students. 

The 1993-94 survey of graduating students indicated that all areas of student services except 
Student Government fell within the criterion range for acceptable performance (see Appendix h. 
The rating for Student Government did increase slightly compared to 1992-93. 

Recommendations. Student Services recommends that 

1 ) The Student Government continue its efforts to recruit student senators, representing all 
segments of the ACC student body at the main campus as well as off-campus sites. 

2) The Student Government solicit faculty support to reinforce the importance of Student 
Government and its role within the ACC community. 

3) Student senators take a more active role on campus-wide committees which involve fac- 
ulty, administrative staff and classified staff. 

Community Education (formerly Adult Education) 

In response to recommendations in the 1992-93 Accountability Report, the program 

1 ) Continued to ofter a wide variety of courses, including 70 new courses, to meet the needs 
and interests of its students as well as to encourage life-long learning of people in the ser- 
vice area. 

2) Studied and made appropriate changes to the organizational structure, staffing patterns, 
and communication systems of the program to improve effectiveness and efficiency. 

3) Expanded the Douglas County Community Education Program by offering additional 
courses and offering courses at the new Parker and Douglas County Centers and the 
Franktown Fire Station. (See Appendix J for additional comments.) 

A survey of 640 students indicated a generally high degree of student satisfaction with the 
Adult Education program. Overall, 80.2% were "Very Satisfied" or "Satisfied" in meeting their 
personal objectives for enrolling in the course (see Appendix J). However, this reflects a signifi- 
cant decline from the previous year (93.4%). 

Recommendations. The Community Education Program recommends the following: 

1 ) Revise the evaluation questions and systematize the procedure so that feedback is more 
useful in improving the program (the goal is to identify and make necessary adjustments in 
courses and/or instructors in order to increase student satisfaction rates to at least 90%). 

2) Analyze market demand to determine offerings (review 1993-94 enrollment data, and con- 
duct market research). 

») Provide job aids/training for instructors: 

• Mail printed job aids on class management to instructors each term. 

• Compile and mail a list of outstanding resources on instructional strategies and tactics 
in the ACC library. 

• If resources are available, provide two training sessions for instructors on meeting the 
needs of adult learners, class logistics, and networking opportunities. 

Business and Industry Services 

Business and Industry Services served a large number of employees (568) from a wide range 
of companies. Although continuing problems with content and administration of student and em- 
ployer evaluations posed problems in interpreting the effectiveness of the program, students and 
employers were generally satisfied with the training provided. (See Appendix K.) 

Recommendations. The Office of Business and industry recommends that the College 

1) Continue to explore ways to increase the response rate of evaluations. 

2) Continue to explore ways that the needs/wants of both the "paying" corporate client and 
the individual employees can be met simultaneously. Examine ways to do this before 
classes begin. 

3) Cieate a new evaluation form that will provide more applicable feedback to BIS and in- 
structors, using input from corporate clients, their employees and instructors. 

4) Create an evaluation form for the consultant/instructor. 

5) Discontinue the use of the written follow-up evaluation form for managers and continue to 
collect oral feedback and to solicit letters of recommendation (sec Appendix K). 
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Results of Calculus Readiness Test, 1993-94 



The 20-question nationally normed MAA Calculus Readiness Test was administered to stu- 
dents in College Algebra Fall 1993 and Spring 1994. The results from both semesters were better 
than those reported in the 1992-93 Accountability Report and consistent with results from earlier 
years. The results for the last three semesters are tabulated below (see Figure 1 for the distribution 
of scores for Spring 1994). The average score as measured by both the median and the mean in- 
creased by one in the Fall; although the median returned to 1 1 Spring 1994, the minimum score in- 
creased and the mean continued to increase. 

N Mean Median St Dev Min Max Ql Q3 



Sp '93 '197 10.482 11.0 3.286 2.0 18.0 8.0 13.0 



Fa '93 195 11.462 12.0 3.612 2.0 20.0 9.0 14.0 



Sp '94 170 11.806 11.0 3.397 6.0 20.0 9.0 14.0 



Summary 

ACC students continue to perform as well as students at comparable institutions. Although 
improvements in students' problem-solving skills can stil T . e made, the Math faculty feel that stu- 
dents who have earned at least a C in MAT 12.1 have been prepared in this area for transfer to a 
four-year college or university. Specifically, this refers to the student's ability to apply qualitative 
and quantitative reasoning skills and to objectively analyze and synthesize data. 
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Analysis of MAA Calculus Readiness Test Results (Spring 1993) 



In Spring 1993, the MAA Calculus Readiness Test was given to all students completing Col- 
lege Algebra (MAT 121 ). The results were reported in the 1992-93 Accountability Report. To 
determine whether any additional information could be gleaned from the exam, a detailed item 
analysis of the exam responses was conducted in Fall 1993 (see Table 1 ). 

The percentage of students selecting each response was tabulated. Results were compared 
section by section and over all, and distributed to the faculty involved. . 

On a positive note, 5 of the 20 questions (8, 9, 13, 14 ; and 20) were answered correctly by 
73% or more of the students. Four of the 5 questions involved some type of graphing. The per- 
centage of correct responses is an improvement over previous exams. Faculty efforts to improve 
students' visualization have apparently been effective. 

On a less positive note, students continue to have difficulty solving problems which require 
several steps or which require analytic skills. Faculty communications with faculty at other col- 
leges and universities indicate that this is a very common difficulty. It is the highest level of cogn 
lion and therefore not an easy level to reach. However, ACC Math faculty will continue to try to 
develop students 1 abilities to master this level. Table 2 lists some of the strategies pursued by in- 
dividual faculty. 



Table 1. MAT 121 Spring 1993 UNIFORM FINAL ANALYSIS 
Percentage of Students Selecting Each Response 









Response 






Item 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Blank 


1 


13.6 


23.7 


8.6 


8.6 


45.5* 


0.0 


2 


10.1 " 


3.5 


2.5 


56.6* ""' 


27.3 


0.0 


3 


'" 8.1 


4.6 


24.8* 


_ - g 9 p 


3.0 


1.0 


4 


5.6 


11.1 


12. 1 


""" 27.3* 


43.9 


0.0 


5 


15.2 


52.5* " 


28.8 


" 775 


1.5 


1.0 


6 


11.1 


13.1 


56.1* 


9.6 


9.6 


1.0 


7 


19.7 


" 39.4* 


" "~ 876 


2.0" 


29.8 


1.0 


8 


79.3* 


6.1 


2.5 


7.1 


L 5 -' 


o.c 


:' " 9 


85.9* 


4.6 


5 ;j 


2.0 


2.5 


0.0 


10 """ 


8.6 


56.1* 


3.5 


24.8 "i 


6.6" 


i.o ■ 


1 1 


12.1 


5.1 


31.8 


10.6* 


39.9 


1.0 


" 12" 


1 5.2 


65.7* 


9.1 


7.1 


2.0 


2.0 


"13 


4.0 


""" 2.0 


2.5- 


2.5 


8779*' 


2.0 


14 "' 


1.5 


"9".! 


1.0 


85.9* 


2.5 


"~ 0.0 


15 


23.1* 


7.6 


20.2 


18.7 


28.3 


3.0 


16 


12.6 


15.2 


46.0* 


14.7 


10.6 


2.0 


17' 


15.7 


25.3 


14.7* 


30.3 


13.1 


2.0 


18 


5.1 


5.1 


" 6.1 ' 


"69.2* 


12.6 


379" 


19 


9.1 


14.1 


'52.5* 


9.6 


" 13.1 


3.0 


20 


9.1 


3.5 


2.5 


73.2* 


9.6 


2.0 



N = 198 ( I took the test late; his score was not included in the summary on the previous page) 
* Correct answer 
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Table 2. College Algebra Instructional Strategies 



Following is a list of strategies some of the Math faculty are using to try to improve students' 
problem-solving skills. 

1 . Use a graphical/numerical/analytical learning approach . 

This is the approach adopted in several Calculus Reform projects. It requires the student to 
look at the problems from several perspectives. The faculty believe it gives College Algebra 
students more insight into what they are doing in each area. 

2. Use more realistic and open-ended problems . 

The faculty are giving more problems in which students are required to choose an appropriate 
mathematical model for solving the problem. 

3. Emphasize organizational skills . 

This involves helping the students learn how to draw on the skills that they do have to solve 
the problem. Often the student has the skills but is not able to put the skills together in a way 
appropriate to solving the problem. The student needs a system for trying different ap- 
proaches and an understanding that often several approaches must be tried before a useful one 
is found. Students often have the misconception that math experts immediately perceive the 
correct solution rather than having to experiment in this manner. 

4 . Approach the same problem from different perspectives . 

The faculty try to model in class the skills they are asking students to apply on their own. 
Faculty pose the same problem in different ways or from different perspectives. 

5 . Help the students articulate what they are doing, or write about what they are doing . 

On some levels of mathematics, particularly beginning levels, this approach is useful as a way 
of getting students to understand their own thought processes. 

6. Develop the student's intuition and number sense . 

The student should have some feeling that he/she is going in a direction that makes sense, and 
that the answer is reasonable. 

7 . Include the enhancement of metacognitive abilities as one of the course objectives . 

In addition to developing symbolic manipulation abilities and conceptual understanding, the 
student is expected to demonstrate advanced thinking skills. Included is developing systematic 
methods of analyzing problems, demonstrating flexibility in thinking, becoming aware of their 
own thinking processes, checking for accuracy and precision, drawing on past knowledge and 
experience, and developing precision of language and thought. The objectives would be in- 
cluded in the course objectives and grading. 



APPENDIX B; Speech 



Following are Summaries of the Student and Faculty Surveys used to assess SPE 1 15 Fall 
1993, with tallies of responses included, and three graphs of results. A complete copy of the re- 
port of the Speech Task Force Committee is available from the Chair of the Transfer Accountability 
Committee. 

To encourage honest responses, student surveys were administered by students and submitted 
directly to the Division office. 



Summary of 

Student Self-Evaluation Communication Survey in SPE 1 15* 
[The survey included the following instructions: 

Please answer the questions below that address the development of communication skills which 
were emphasized in your SPE 1 15 class. Place an "X" under the category that best describes your 
progress since the beginning of the semester. Your instructor will be filling out a survey which 
will include numbers 2 - 5 below.] 

Little Somewhat Strongly 

Improvement Improved Improve' 1 

1 . Development of my library 

research skills. 22.2% 5 1 .2% 26.6% 

2 . Ability to select, organize, and 
outline materials for public 

presentation. 3.5% 38.5% 58.0% 

3 . Ability to use the English 
language in both written and 

oral communication. 8.3% 54.3% 373% 

4 . Ability to orally communicate 
in front of an audience through 

preparation and practice. 1 .6% 28.6% 69.8% 

5 . Ability to listen critically to oral 

presentations of others. 4.4% 37.3% 58.3% 

6 . Knowledge of how small 
groups function through 
participation in small-group 

decision-making. 1 2.6% 46.4% 4 1 .0% 

* See related graphs in Figure 1 and Figure 3. 
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Summary of 

Instructor Survey of Student Progress in SPE 1 15* 
[The survey included the following instructions: 

Please answer the questions below in reference to each student's progress in yoi r SPE 1 15 
class(es). A space is provided for comments if you feel that an additional explanation would be 
helpful. (This should include students who have made exceptional progress as well as those with 
difficulties.)] 

Little Somewhat Strongly 

Improvement Improved Improved 

1 . Development of my library 

research skills. (This question was not included in instructor survey.) 

2. Ability to select, organize, and 
outline materials for public 
presentation. 

3 . Ability to use the English 
language in both written and 
oral communication. 

4. Ability to orally communicate 
in front of an audience through 
preparation and practice. 

5 . Ability to listen critically to oral 
presentations of .others. 

6 . Knowledge of how small 
groups function through 
participation in small-group 

decision-making. (This question was not included in instructor survey.) 

* See related graphs in Figure 2 and Figure 3. 



17.0% 

21.3% 

19.5% 
20.4% 



55.6% 

54.8% 

40.9% 
52.6% 



27.4% 

23.9% 

39.6% 
27% 
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Appendix C: English 
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ftrapafioe Community Coikge 

GUIDELINES FOR ENGLISH 121 INSTRUCTORS: 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

The primary purpose of English 121 is the planning, writing, and revising of essays, and the development oi 
critical/logical thinking and reading skills and of basie research skills. The focus of English 121 is on non-fi< 



fiction 



and the essay, not on fiction. 



WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

Students should be able to understand writing as a process 
to find audience and purpose 
to generate ideas 
to plan and pre write 
to draft 
to revise/edit 
to proofread. 

Students should be able to write essays that meet 
the length required by the assignment 
MLA manuscript style as presented in the handbook. 
Students should be able to write essays that have 
titles that give insight into the thesis 
a subject appropriate to the assignment 
a thesis statement that is 

appropriate to the assignment 
unified, restricted, and precise 
an outline with at least a 2-level MLA formal 
margins and indentations 
notation system 
parallel construction 

• logical divisions and subdivisions 
an effective organization that includes 

• an introduction that 

• catches the reader's attention 

• is appropriate to the purpose and audience 

• a body in which 

• the thesis is developed in logical order, with 
adequate details 

• relevant details 

• specific details 

• transitions relate 

• the major sections of the essay to the thesis 

• one paragraph to another 
an ending/conclusion that 

• provides effective closure to the essay 

• is appropriate to the purpose and audience 
leaves the reader with a clear sense of the thesis and the purpose of the essay 

paragraphs that have 

a clearly staled or implied topic sentence which is clearly related lo the thesis 

• unity 
coherence 

• logical ordci 

• adequate detail 
sentences that 

• are generally clear 

• use subordination and coordination effectively 

• use appropriate voice 

• are free of fragments and run-ons (fused clauses and comma splices) 
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• diction that is 

• appropriate to the purpose and audience 

• correct 

• precise. 

READING AND CRITICAL THINKING REQUIREMENTS 

Students should read essays actively, respond critically, and be able to 

• state the thesis 

• identify the author's supportive details 

• paraphrase and summarize ideas 

• analyze and evaluate form, style, content, and context 

• relate ideas discussed in class to other contexts 

RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS 

Students should be able to use the major resources of the library to conduct research, including the following 

• The CARL System 

• General references 

• Ciencral periodical/journal indexes—print and electronic 

• Specialized indexes and references. 
Students should be able to write formal essays 

following the MLA format, which uses 

• primary and secondary sources 
library and non- library sources 
parenthetical references 
Works Cited list 

• analyzing and incorporating sources of information 

• analyzing and evaluating the strengths and weaknesses of an argument 

• in various ways, including but not limited to, 

• running-text quotations 

• block- format quotations 

• paraphrases 

• summaries. 



LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Students should be encouraged to 

• view reading and writing as a process of discovery 

• read and write with a clear understanding of purpose and types (modes) of writing 

• increase their vocabulary, paying special attention to lexical and figurative meanings 
develop a sense of responsibility in the learning process 

• monitor their own comprehension and ask questions as needed 

• develop a sense of being a part of a community of learners. 
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GUIDELINES FOR ENGLISH 122 INSTRUCTORS: 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



The primar purpose of English 122 is the development of research skills and critical/ 

logical thinking and writing. Although literature is the primary object for developing these skills, 

English 122 is not a literature course per se. It is a writing course focusing on research. 

NOTE: Students who have taken English 121 at other institutions may not have been introduced to 
research or to the MLA guidelines. By the end of English 122, all students should have a 
reasonable mastery of research skills. 

English 122 expands and refines the following requirements from English 121 : 



RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS 

Students should be able to use the major resources of the library to conduct research, 
including the following: 

• The CARL System 

• General references 

• General periodical/journal indexes— print and electronic 

• Specialized indexes and references 
Students should be able to write formal essays 

• following the MLA format, which uses 

• primary and secondary sources 

• library and non-library sources 

• parenthetical references 

• Works Cited list 

• analyzing and incorporating sources of information 

• analyzing and evaluating the strengths and weaknesses of an argument 

• in various ways, including but not limited to 

• running-text quotations 

• block-format quotations 

• paraphrases 

• summaries 

English 122 places more emphasis than English 121 on 

• problem definition 

• analysis of data 

• evaluation of data. 



WRITING REQUIREMENTS 

Students should be able to understand writing as a process 

• to find audience and purpose 

• to generate ideas 

• to plan and pre write 

• to draft 

• lo revise/edit 

• lo proofread. 
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Students should be able to write essays that meet 

• the length required by the assignment 

• MLA manuscript style as presented in the handbook. 
Students should be able to write essays that have 

• titles that give insight into the thesis 

• a subject appropriate to the assignment 

• a thesis statement 

• an outline with at least a 2-level MLA format 

• an effective organization 

• coherent paragraphs 

• clear sentences 

• appropriate diction. 

English 122 expects a greater level of mastery than English 121 of the above 
writing requirements. 

READING AND CRITICAL THINKING REQUIREMENTS 

Students should read essays actively, respond critically, and be able to 

• state the thesis 

• identify the author's supportive details 

• paraphrase and summarize ideas 

• analyze and evaluate form, style, content, and context 

• relate ideas discussed in class to other contexts. 

English 122 adds the following Reading Requirements: 
Students will read short stories and should be able to 

• determine the overall purpose/idea/theme 

• recognize possible ways to break the overall work into parts, such as 

• plot/organization 

• devices used 

• stages of character development 

• sub-division of the overall idea 

• explain in detail how each part functions 

• determine how these separate parts interrelate to contribute to or create the overall 
purpose/theme/idea. 



LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Students should be encouraged to 

view reading and writing as a process of discovery 

read and write with a clear understanding of puipose and types (modes) of writing 
increase their vocabulary, paying special attention to lexical and figurative meanings 
develop a sense of responsibility in the learning process 
monitor their own comprehension and ask questions as needed 
develop a sense of being a part of a community of learners. 
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Survey of Students' Confidence in Their Writing Skills 



During the last week of Spring 1994. English 122 instructors administered a confidence sur- 
vey (see next page) to their students at the request of the English Department. The survey was de- 
veloped by the English Department in conjunction with the Transfer Accountability Committee. 

Of the 325 students enrolled in the course at that time, 234 (72%) were present when the sur- 
vey was administered; however, since 19 of the respondents did not include either their name or 
student identification number, their responses could not be cross-tabulated with their grades in the 
course. There were no significant relationships between students' confidence in their various 
writing skills and their grades in the course; however, the relationship between grades and confi- 
dence in writing research papers approached significance (.089); see Table 1 . As the table indi- 
cates, students with higher grades tended to be more confident than those with lower grades; the 
small frequency of "less than satisfactory" students participating in the survey (9 total) makes it 
difficult to interpret their "confidence." One explanation is that an unrealistic estimation of their 
skills contributed to their poor performance in the course; another explanation is that other factors 
influenced their grades in the course (e.g., excessive absences and/or failure to submit major as- 
signments). 



Table 1. Students' Confidence in Research Skills, as a Function of Grades in ENG 



Grade j Confident 


Very 
Confident 


Combined 


A (70) 40.0% (28) 


50.0% (35) 


90.0% (63) 


B (76) 40.8% (31) 


3 1 .6% (24) 


72.4% (55) 


h C (49) 1 46.9% (23) 


32.7% (16) 


79.6% (39) 


D (5) I 40.0% (2) 


0.0% 


40.0% (2) 


1" F (4) ' 25.0% (1) 


75.0% (3) 


100.0% (4) 



22 



Total: 204 



85 



78 



163 



Question 1 1 of the survey asked "What writing skills do you believe you need more help 
with?" As Table 2 indicates, the greatest perceived need was with "grammar & mechanics." 
However, 79 (33.8% of the 234 respondents, including the "anonymous" ones) listed no skills; 
66 students (28%) left this question blank; 9 (3.8%) felt they need no additional help. 

The results of the survey will be shared with the English faculty during Fall 1994. 
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^ Arapahoe Community College 

We would appreciate your taking a few minutes to complete the following survey. 
Your responses will help us evaluate our program. All personal information will be kept confidential. 

The English Department 



1 Name . 



2 Student number 



3 What is your educational goal at ACC? AAQ ASQ AGS □ AASQ Undecided □ 

4 What is your major? 

5 When do you plan to complete your current degree? 

6 Do you plan to pursue a bachelor's degree? Yes Q No L3 



How confident would you feel if you were asked to write the 
following types of assignments in other college courses? 



I Unconfident 



| Confident 

( VtzyCmMm^, 



7 Summaries 



8 Argumentative/persuasive papers 



9 Analytical/critical papers 



10 Research papers 



S3 



1 1 What writing skills do you believe you need more help with? 



Please continue on the other side "you need more space. 
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Table 2. Responses to English 122 Writing Survey, Question 11: 
"What writing skills do you believe you need more help with?" 



Response # 

No response, "none, 1 ' undecided, not applicable 79 

no response 66 

"none" or direct statement of confidence or " — " 9 

undecided/Tm not sure." (One wrote and crossed out "I don't know.") 2 

"NA" 2 

Grammar & Mechanics 91 

"grammar" 28 
"basic grammar" 
"basic grammar - spelling, etc." 
grammar, etc. 

"Grammar (i.e., Puncuation. [sic])" 
"Grammer [sic]. Sentence structure." 
"overall layout of the paper" 

"mechanics" 12 

"punctuation" 10 

"commas" 7 

spelling 8 

sentence structures and fragments 5 

"run-on sentences" 3 

sentence structure/better sentence structure 2 

"sentence composition" 1 

"quotation" 2 

"citing quotes and/or titles" 1 

apostrophes 2 

passive voice 1 

verb tense consistency 1 

"proper writing skills" 1 

"technical part" 1 

Analysis/interpretation, analytical/critical papers 24 

analytical "&7"or" critical papers 12 

"critical papers" 6 

"analytical papers" 1 
"analyzing literature" 

"interpretation of short stories" 1 

"characterization & theme papers" 1 

"characterizations" 1 

Research & documentation skills 1 9 

research papers/skills 12 

"research & doc" 2 

"types of bibliographies" 1 

"incorporating information into research papers" 1 

"Research of topics. Finding the materials and where to look." 2 

research - "Using sources" 1 

continued 
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Other 1 5 

"creative techuique'Vskills 2 

"creative writing" 2 

"descriptive papers" I 

"composition of thesis sentence" 1 

"writing about what I read" 1 

"essays" 1 

"narrative writing" ] 

"I can always improve on my writing skills." ] 

"understanding the assignment" 1 
"To bend my writing style so it corresponds with that of a scholarly nature and 
strips me of all my originality." 

1 

"Presentation, and attention to detail within the grammar of my writing." 1 

"statistical" ] 

"edicate" [etiquette?] 1 

Irrelevant 6 

Total* 285 

:|: The total is greater than 234 because some students listed more than one skill. 
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Development, expressing ideas, coherence, clarity, focus 16 

"developing a thesis" * I 

"developing and sticking to an idea" I 

"development & How" I 

"idea development" I 

"expanding ideas" ] 

"expressing exactly what I want to say" 2 

clarity I 

"expressing the topic" I 

transitions/flow 3 

coherence ] 

focus I 

"Focusing on idea of paper. Simplifying, explaining more clearly ideas." I 

"body of the paper" | 

"introductions" I 

Diction, vocabulary, usage 9 

"being more concise" 2 

"diction" ] 

"vocabulary" 2 

"word power" I 

word usage I 

wording 2 

Argumentative/persuasive papers 8 

Organization & structure 7 

"organizing my thoughts" 2 

"organization of ideas" 1 

"organizing thoughts in timely fashion" I 

"organization" I 

"outlines" ] 

"correct structure of an essay" ] 

Getting started 6 

"getting stalled with a topic" 2 

"finding a topic" I 

"finding a topic I am interested in so I can enjoy the writing" 1 

"getting started on writing the paper" 1 

"freehand writing" (writer's block) 1 

Summaries 5 

"summaries" 4 

"summaries of literature" 1 

"AH" 3 



continued 
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TO: The Transfer Accountability Committee 
FROM: Peggy Cole and Jim Parker 
DATE: April 22, 1994 

RE: Drafts of research planning for the English accountability studies f 1994-95] 



Attached are drafts of our plans for accountability studies for 1994-95 (the spring 1994 study is 
already underway). We asked some faculty to critique earlier versions of these plans and revised 
them extensively. We have also worked closely with Frank Markley in phrasing our research 
questions and in designing options for answers so that students' responses will facilitate the kind 
of statistical analyses that will be the most productive. 

We have also talked with Sandy Panetta, chair of the Writing Across the Curriculum Committee, 
about jointly surveying instructors in the fall (our survey 2, which focuses on writing skills, could 
be incorporated into a more comprehensive survey on communication skills). 

Please review these items for discussion at the Transfer Accountability Committee meeting on April 
28. 

After the committee approves our basic plan, we will develop and pilot the student survey(s). 
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Research issues for writing skills (stability of constructs) 

1 . Do students who have taken English 122 feel confident in their ability to write the kinds of 
papers : 

a. they are required to write in other classes at ACC? 

b. they will be required to write in their intended majors when they transfer? 

2. Does educational maturation affect confidence level (does confidence level change after 
students have taken other courses that require writing)? Is there an interaction between 
educational maturation and experience with English 122? 

Is there any difference in the levels of confidence in the writing ability of students who have 
completed at least 45 credit hours at ACC and have completed English 122 with an earned 
grade of C or better and those who have not taken English 122 or did not earn at least a C? 
(differentiate those who received less than C for reasons other than mastery — e.g., some 
students receive D\s for excessive absences or failure to complete all assignments). 

3 . Is there any difference in the levels of confidence in the writing ability of students who have 
completed English 122 with an earned grade of C or better and those who have not taken 
English 122 or did not earn at least a C? (differentiate those who received less than C for 
reasons other than mastery — e.g., some students receive D's for excessive absences or failure 
to complete all assignments). 

additional variables of interest include, for example, 
age 
sex 
GPA 

semester GPA 
number of credits 
recency of English 122 

where students took English composition (ACC or elsewhere) 
number of credits transferred in 



Surveys 

1 . Spring semester 1994, survey students in English 122 during the next to the last week of the 
semester (with a rating scale and open-ended questions): 

a. How confident do you feel to write the following types of .papers in courses in your major? 

1 ) summaries 

2) argumentative papers 

3) analytical/critical papers 

4) research papers 

b. What writing skills do you feel you still need help with? 

Use these students for follow up in subsequent surveys (e.g., below). 

2. During the second week of fall semester 1994, survey every transfer class (not course) to 
determine: 

[In the cover letter, we will emphasize that this information will in no way be used to evaluate 
the instructor, but will be used to help the Transfer Accountability Committee identify potential 
courses which can be used to gain information about transfer-bound students 1 mastery of 
writing skills.] 
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Rate thu, following on a scale (very unconfident, unconfident, undecided, confident, very 
confident, with -2,-1, 0, 1 , 2 — include a choice such as "not familiar with"): 

a. How confident do you feel to write the following types of papers in courses in your 
intended major? 

1 ) summaries 

2) argumentative papers/essays 

3) analytical/critical papers/essays 

4) research papers/essays 

5) other types of writing required in your intended major — 
please specify each type 

a) 
b) 

b . How confident do you feel about your ability to do the following: 

1 ) analyzing data objectively and synthesizing data; 

2) reading critically and responding logically to information and ideas, using both oral 
and written language skills (for example, these might include identifying assumptions 
and basic issues; using clear and explicit criteria for evaluating information and ideas; 
qualifying findings, interpretations, and generalizations as appropriate); 

3) writing well-organized compositions that focus on critical analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation (including, for example, defining terms; clearly stating the main and 
subordinate ideas; and providing adequate support for generalizations); 

4) using the basic resources of a library to conduct research. 

c. Do you feel you could use additional help with any of the following? 

(use a scale of 0 - 4 — none, not much help, undecided, some help, a lot of help) 

1) spelling 

2) punctuation 

3) writing complete sentences 

4) writing effective paragraphs 

5) formulating the main idea of a paper 

6) planning a paper 

7) writing summaries 

8) writing argumentative papers 

9) writing analytical/critical papers 

1 0) writing research papers 

1 1 ) writing other types of papers required in your intended major — 
please specify each type 

a) 
b) 
0 

1 2) analyzing data objectively; 

13) synthesizing data; 

14) reading critically and responding logically to information and ideas, using both oral 
and written language skills; 

1 5) using the basic resources of a library to conduct research, 
tl. Please check any of the following that you have had. 

1) English 121 (first-semester college-level composition) 
at ACC 

at another college 

2) English 122 (second-semester college-level composition) 
at ACC 

at another college 

c. How helpful would you say English 121-122 (or equivalent courses at another college) 
were in preparing you for the type of writing you have had to do in other courses? (scale 
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a. Which of the following skills do you require of your students in the class? 

1 ) analyzing data objectively and synthesizing data; 

2) reading critically and responding logically to information and ideas, using both oral 
and written language skills (for example, these might include identifying assumptions 
and basic issues; using clear and explicit criteria for evaluating information and ideas; 
qualifying findings, interpretations, and generalizations as appropriate); 

3) writing well-organized compositions that focus on critical analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation (including, for example, defining terms; clearly stating the main and 
subordinate ideas; and providing adequate support for generalizations); 

4) using the basic resources of a library to conduct research. 

b. What types of written assignments, if any, do you require of your students in the course? 

1 ) summaries 

2) argumentative papers/essays 

3) analytical/critical papers/essays 

4) research papers/essays 

5) other types of writing required in your subject area/discipline — 
please specify each type 

a) 
b) 
c) 

c. What elements of students' writing, if any, do you evaluate? 

1) spelling 

2) punctuation 

3) effective sentences (complete, coherent, etc.) 

4) clear main idea 

5) effective organization 

6) logical argument 

7) appropriate sources in research 

8) correct documentation style 

9) original ideas 

10) adherence to style requirements (letter format, report format, essay format, etc.) 

1 1 ) other (please specify 
a) 

b) 
0 



3. For students in courses which we survey (courses which require some writing), ask the 
questions below during the next to the last week of the semester. With student number, we 
will be able to access the student data base to analyze responses in terms of whether students 
have had English 121. 122; their grades in those courses, their GPA; and the number of 
cumulative credits at ACC. Administer the survey during the last or next to the last week of the 
fall semester 1994. 

|7he directions on the survey will emphasize that students 1 responses will be confidential and 
that responses will be used to assess the quality of ACCs instructional programs and not be 
used to evaluate instructors or students.] 

Name [Based on Committee feedback, the name will not be requested.] 
Student Number 

Are you seeking a degree at ACC? (Yes, No) 

If so, what type? (give choices) 
Plan to transfer (yes/no) 

If you plan to transfer, what major do you plan at this point? 
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0-4, 0 = not at all helpful; 2 = undecided; 4 = very helpful; plus a "not applicable" response 
option) 

For students who have completed English 122 and at least 45 credits at ACC or for students 
surveyed in English 122 spring semester 1994, ask the following questions in a mail survey. 
With student number, we will be able to access the student data base to analyze responses in 
terms of grades in English 121 and 122, their GPAs, and the number of cumulative credits at 
ACC. 

[If we do a mail survey, we will have to include an incentive to complete and return it. The 
directions on the survey will emphasize that students' responses will be confidential and that 
responses will be used to assess the quality of ACC's instructional programs and not be used 
to evaluate instructors or students. Mail the survey after grades are mailed fall semester 1994.] 

Name [Based on Committee feedback, the name will not be requested.] 
Student Number 

Are you seeking a degree at ACC? (Yes, No) 

If so, what type? (give choices) 
Plan to transfer (yes/no) 

If you plan to transfer, what major do you plan at this point? 
Rate the following on a scale (very unconfident, unconfident, undecided, confident, very 

confident, with -2,-1,0, 1 , 2 — include a choice such as "not familiar with"): 

a. How confident do you feel to write the following types of papers in courses in your major? 

1 ) summaries 

2) argumentative papers/essays 

3) analytical/critical papers/essays 

4) research papers/essays 

5) other types of writing required in your intended major — 
please specify each type 

a) 
b) 
c) 

b. How confident do you feel about your ability to do the following: 

1 ) analyzing data objectively and synthesizing data* 

2) reading critically and responding logically to information and ideas, using both oral 
and written language skills (for example, these might include identifying assumptions 
and basic issues; using clear and explicit criteria for evaluating information and ideas; 
qualifying findings, inteipretations, and generalizations as appropriate); 

3) writing well-organized compositions that focus on critical analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation (including, for example, defining terms; clearly stating the main and 
subordinate ideas; and providing adequate support for generalizations); 

4) using the basic resources of a library to conduct research. 

c. Do you feel you could use additional help with any of the following? 

(use a scale of 0 - 4 — none, not much help, undecided, some help, a lot of help) 1 ) 
spelling 

2) punctuation 

3) writing complete sentences 

4) writing effective paragraphs 

5) formulating the main idea of a paper 

6) planning a paper 

7) writing summaries 

8) writing argumentative papers 

9) writing analytical/critical papers 

1 0) writing research papers 



1 1 ) writing other types of papers required in your intended major — 
please specify each type 

a) 
b) 
c) 

12) analyzing data objectively; 

1 3) synthesizing data; 

14) reading critically and responding logically to information and ideas, using both 
oral and written language skills; 

15) using the basic resources of a library to conduct research. 
Please check any of the following that you have had. 

1) English 121 (first-semester college-level composition) 
at ACC 

at another college 

2) English 122 (second-semester college-level composition) 
at ACC 

at another college 

How helpful would you say English 121-122 (or equivalent courses at another college) 
were in preparing you for the types of writing you have had to do in other courses? 
(scale 0-4, 0 = not at all helpful; 2 = undecided; 4 = very helpful; plus a "not applicable" 
response option???) 
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Transfer Accountability Projects 



The goa! of Transfer Accountability is to assess whether ACC is meeting its mission and ac- 
complishing its general education goals relative to graduates wishing to transfer. Specifically, 
transfer accountability rests in ascertaining whether education at ACC contributes sufficiently to the 
graduate's development of declarative knowledge and intellectual skills. Graduates from ACC 
"should be able to think and communicate clearly and effectively, formulate valid concepts, analyze 
arguments, and define and orient themselves to their world in a mature fashion." These skills, 
which should enable the student to transfer successfully to four-year educational institutions, are 
measured on two levels. 



On the macro level we look at the picture as shown by data about students graduating and 
transferring from ACC. Some of the data, such as graduate or transfer student satisfaction 
with instruction and skill development while at ACC, are gathered from the students them- 
selves. Other data, such as acceptance and transfer rates, transfer GPA, and four-year 
completion rates, are collected from the four-year educational institutions to which the stu- 
dents transfer. 



On the micro level, we look at details of the learning process to see if our students are 
achieving the objectives ACC recognizes for transfer graduates. Faculty are encouraged to 
look at courses and course structure, as well as to ask and to find the answers to meaning- 
ful research questions about student learning and its attendant processes. If problems are 
identified, faculty are encouraged to take action to improve instruction. 



The committee has agreed that our system for assessment at the micro level should be flexible, 
involve most faculty (over time), allow for innovation and experimentation, and be capable of re- 
sponding to possible problems. Although it can certainly be a means of provoking discussion, it is 
not intended to be a means of requiring change without the consent of the faculty involved. 

Assessment projects will be expected from the major areas of the transfer degrees. These in- 
clude English/Speech, Math/Science, Humanities, and Social and Behavioral Sciences, as well as 
any other area with courses intended for transfer. Projects may be ongoing or be conducted only 
once on an experimental basis. They may address questions of interest to individual faculty or de- 
partments or respond to problems identified by the Transfer Accountability Committee. 

The projects should be directed towards one or more of the transfer objectives ACC has for its 
graduates: 

1 ) to think critically about a variety of human issues; 

2) to apply qualitative and quantitative reasoning skills; 

3) to analyze data objectively and synthesize data; 

4) to read critically and respond logically to information and ideas, using both oral and 
written language skills; 

5) to plan and write well-organized compositions that focus on critical analysis, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation; 

6) to use the basic resources of a library to conduct research. 

However, individuals and groups will have wide latitude in designing assessment procedures for 
their respective areas. The committee and the Institutional Research Office will be available to help 
faculty or groups design projects. Copies of current and past Accountability projects at ACC, and 
possibly other institutions, will be available as examples. 



Each fall semester, at least one accountability project will be conducted for the following 
year's accountability report. The project report, including any recommendations for curriculum 
revision, is due by March 15. 

During the same time, the committee will begin the process of identifying at least one account- 
ability project for the following academic year. The committee will communicate with division 
deans, department chairs, and individual faculty about the accountability process. Projects will be 
invited from all areas for the following academic year, or, if a problem has been identified, the 
committee will indicate courses or program areas from which a project is requested. 

By March 1 of each year, the committee will select projects and identify follow up needed for 
the following year's accountability report. The faculty will be consulted and an appropriate sched- 
ule will be made. The committee will ensure that there is at least one suitable project each year and 
that, over time, the projects are distributed over a range of areas. This will enable the college to 
maintain a broad perspective on the success of its transfer degrees. 

The Transfer Accountability Committee in no way wants to constrain faculty and departmental 
efforts to assess and improve instruction. Our hope is that assessment of instruction will become 
an integral part of all courses at ACC. The committee will encourage faculty and departments to 
assess and improve instruction on an ongoing basis. 
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Definitions and Explanations of Calculations 
in Developmental Studies Appendix 



The following definitions and calculations are derived from guidelines tor analyzing Develop- 
mental Studies for the purposes of accountability, from the Director of Research and Planning tor 
the Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System. They relate to tables 1,2, 
and 3 in this appendix (E). 

Student Tracking Groups 

Developmental - students who successfully completed developmental studies course work and 
subsequently enrolled in college level disciplines. 

Waiver - students who were assessed as needing developmental studies course work but who 
signed a waiver allowing them to take college level courses. 

Tested - students who were not exempted but who were assessed and qualified to perform college 
level course work. 

Exempt- students who were exempted from assessment testing based on pre-established criteria 
(i.e., acceptable ACT/SAT scores, completed prior degree). 

No information - students who failed to undergo assessment testing and as a result no assess- 
ment scores were on file. 

Explanation of Calculations 

Percent successfully completing - the number of students completing the college level course 
with a final grade of A, B, C, or P divided by the total number of students who took the course (A, 
B, C, P, plus D, F, W, U) times 100. 

Average CPA - computed on all students who received a grade (A-F) in the course. 

Total - total number of students enrolled in college-level course work for the particular discipline 
being reported. 



Reading 

At the beginning and end of Fall 1993, a 55-item self-inventory of reading strategies and skills 
m the students textbook (Fundamentals of College Reading, by Lee Vogel) was administered to 
students in all REA 090 classes (see inventory instrument on the following pages). Qualitative 
ratings ( Almost always, ' "Sometimes," "Occasionally," and "Never") were converted to numeri- 
cal values (1 - 4 respectively). Paired wests were conducted on the 55 pre and post items There 
were statistically significant (alpha <= .05) increases in students' perceptions of their use of read- 
ing skills on 45 of the 55 items. Not surprisingly, the remaining 10 items (12, 13 39 4? 43 44 
45. 46 48, and 53) suggest that many students need to continue to develop skills in critical' reading 
(including using the dictionary when appropriate), reading/studying for understanding relating in- 
formation to prior learning, and organizing knowledge; these skills are not taught or are only intro- 
duced in REA 090. Furthermore, this pattern of weaknesses is typical of low-achievers who view 
learning as a fairly passive process of rote memorization rather than active construction of mean- 
ing. However, the change in students' self-reported practices is promising, given published re- 
search showing that changing study strategies typically requires months or years of extensive prac- 
tice. An end-of-term survey indicated that students were very satisfied with REA 095 (mean = 
9.47 on a 10-point Likerl scale). 

See also Pilot Study 2, in the Developmental Studies English section later in this Appendix. 
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How satisfied are you with this Reading class? 
unsatisified 1 23456789 10 very satisfied 
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1. When I read, I am actively searching for mean- 










ing. 










2. My goal is to understand the ideas when I read. 










not just to pronounce the words. 










3. I ask questions as I read; I actively look tor 










answers. 










4. Even when authors don't say things directly, I 










can figure out what they mean. 










5. I get very involved when I read: 1 take notes, 










make diagrams, talk about the ideas, etc. 










6. I read differently depending on whether I am 










reading for work or for school or whether I am 










reading for fun. 










7. I bring knowledge and/or experience to my 










reading. 










8. I read often. I try to read almost cveiy day. 
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9. I use punctuation clues to help mc learn new 
words. 

10. I use the words and ideas around a new word to 
help me define an unknown word (context 
clues). 

11. I use parts of an unknown word to help me 
define it (prefixes, roots, etc.). 

12. I use the dictionary when the context or word 
parts do not provide the definition of an un- 
known word. 

13. I know what a dictionary can do and cannot do 
for me. 

14. I keep reading to see if an unknown word 
might appear again. 

15. I have a method for remembering new words 
after I learn the meaning (word cards or anoth- 
er method). 

16. I read lor ideas, complete thoughts, rather 
than for individual and unrelated facts. 

17. I read and understand the authors point. 



18. If my reading doesn't make sense (and I know 
most ot the words), I know what to do. 

19. I know how (o find the sentence that gives the 
author's main point. 

20. I use the topic sen! mcv. to identify ( 1 ) the topic 
and (2) the idea that will control the paragraph. 
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21. I predict and guess at what I think will be com- 
ing as I read. 

22. When I read. I look for the point (main idea) 
and then look for details that support the 
point. 

23. I use the author's purpose to make sense of the 
details. 

24. I can predict what the details will be from the 
controlling idea. 

25. I understand how details relate to the control- 
ling idea of a paragraph. 

26. I understand how details relate to other details. 



27. I can organize the author's ideas (make an out- 
line showing- main point, major details, and 
minor details). 

28. I read with understanding; I think as 1 read 
and can follow the author's ideas. 

29. I recognize authors* methods of development 
(compare/contrast, cause/effect, sequence, etc.). 

30. I use the topic sentence to predict the author's 
method of development. 

31. 1 am alert to special words that signal the au- 
thor's method of development. 

32. I use the author's method of development to 
think along with the author and follow the 
ideas. 



Almost 
always 


Sometimes 


Occasionally 


Never 
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33. I read textbooks differently from how I read 
magazines, newspapers, or novels. 

34. I can concentrate when I read textbooks- I 
know how to improve my concentration 

35 ' '; <;ad r ' SPCnd SCVCial minutcs ^IW to 

U an .dea of what the main topics will be and 
how they will be organized. 

37. 'carefully study the graphs, tables, charts, and 
diagrams in a textbook. 

38. I take notes or write in the textbook. 

39. t have specific methods I try when , am having 
double understanding a textbook. 

40. When, want to remember what I read. I make a 
conscious decision to remember. 

41 i t t;r bcroniyfour,ofivcfac,sorid - 

42 ' n 1 Zb k e:°them CrS,and "~ ' '* 10 - 

43. I don't try to remember everything; I select only 
the most important ideas. 

44. I organize information I want to remember 
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45. I try to "hook" new information to information 
I already know. 

46- 1 recite and drill any information I want to re- 
member. 

47. I am aware of the author's purpose; I know 
when he or she is trying to get me to agree. 

48. 1 try to read critically. I'm willing to question 
the truth of what I read. 

49. 1 know how to read critically; I have techniques 
that allow me to evaluate the truth of what I 
read. 

50. I read to get the point; I identify the issue and 
the author's conclusion. 

51.1 look for the author's reasons; I check to see if 
they support the conclusion. 

52. I am alert to the techniques authors use that 
are "bad reasoning." 

53. 1 am alert to how facts and opinions are used. I 
know when to accept and when to reject them. 

54. I am alert to how the author can use emotional 
language; I do not let the language sway me but 
evaluate the reasons given. 

55. I will try to use the strains i have learned in 
this text. 



Dear Reading 95 student: 

As part of our yearly Accountability Report, we want to know how helpful the Reading 90/95 
class(es) were to prepare you for the classes you are currently taking. Please indicate your 
responses to the 10 questions below and return this form to the Learning Strategies Center 
(M-462) before March 15. 

a 

S 2 

We'll have a treat waiting for you! S 3 e 
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1. I actively read textbook material, integrating background knowledge I already 
have. 










2. I vary my reading speed to my purpose—I slow down when reading becomes 
more difficult and speed up reading for fun. 










3. I decode vocabulary using the strategies of context clues, word parts (prefixes, 
roots), glossary or dictionary. 










4. I am able to locate the main ideas in writing. 










5. I am able to differentiate between major points and minor details. 










6. I am able to prepare for tests. 










7. I know why I am in college, and I focus on my goals as needed. 










8. I use different strategies before reading, during reading and after reading a 
selection. 








- 


9. I read critically, noting bias, point of view, purpose, tone and fact/opinion. 










10. I am able to independently read textbook assignments. 
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English 

Performance of ENG 095 students was statistically analyzed in several ways with the level of • 
significance established at .05. First, students' course grades were compared to their scores on 
exit-competency writing essays (which are scored blindly using a primary-trait method in which 
faculty have been trained) Spring 1994. The course grades statistically validated the exit-writing 
instrument (a statistical correlation was significant, although the assumptions of a parametric test 
were violated, but the non parametric Chi-square test also validated the relationship). 

Second, grades of ENG 095 Fall 1993 students were compared with their ENG 121 Spring 
1994 grades. Sixty-five students received grades in both courses. There was a small, statistically 
significant correlation (r = .3197); including the Spring 1994 ENG 121 students who had taken 
ENG 095 Spring or Summer 1993 increased the correlation slightly (.4302; n = 85). (See related 
comparison in Pilot Study 2, below.) But a t-test for the Fall-Spring group of 65 students indi- 
cated that average grades differed significantly (p < .001), with students earning almost a full grade 
lower in ENG 121 than they did in ENG 095: 

ENG 095 ENG 121 
average grade 3.14 2.26 

The weak relationships between levels of achievement in ENG 095 and ENG 121 may involve 
several factors, such as inadequate sample size, the greater demands of the types of writing re- 
quired by the end of ENG 121. motivation, etc. 

ENG 095 students' average grades in ENG 121 were also compared with average grades of 
other ENG 121 students. Spring 1994 (see Table 1 ). Unfortunately, students who refused to ac- 
cept placement advice (i.e., their ASSET scores and/or placement writing indicated that they should 
take ENG 095) were not required to sign waivers to take ENG 121. Thus, it was impossible to 
consider that factor. 

Table 1 . Developmental Studies Tracking Analysis: English 



j % Successfully Average j 

| Student Group 1 N Completing 2 Grade 2 j 



Developmental 


66 


65.6 


2.23 


Waiver 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Tested 


163 


81.2 


2.52 


Exempt 


24 


75.0 


2.46 


No Information 


176 






Total (C) 


429 







* Percentage successfully completing ENG 121 in Spring 1994. 



•For definition of tracking groups, sec page 1 of this appendix (E). 
2 For explanation of calculations, see page 1 of this appendix (E). 



Pilot Studies 

Pilot Study 1. To increase the validity of the English studies, the data were re-examined to 
incorporate two additional factors. (See extended discussion pp. 1-2, main report.) First, because 
the Developmental Studies and transfer English faculty agreed Spring 1992 that a grade of A or B 
(not C) in ENG 095 indicates adequate preparation for ENG 121 , "readiness' 1 was redefined to in- 
clude only those students. Second, because students may be "unsuccessful" for several reasons, 
success was redefined in terms of work actually completed in ENG 121 . ENG 121 faculty were 
asked to indicate whether students' work was satisfactory (A, B, C), unsatisfactory (D, F), or un- 
known (not enough work was submitted to determine average quality). A Chi-square test indicated 
that students who earn an A or B in ENG 095 are significantly more likely to submit satisfactory 
work in ENG 121 (p = .0016 with continuity correction) and to earn higher grades than students 
who do not earn an A or B in ENG 095 (see Table 2). 

Table 2. Re adiness for ENG 121 by Quality of Work Submitted 



! . 



' E^NG 095 Grade 
(Readiness for 121) 


Quality of ENG 121 Work* 


n = 52 




Satisfactory 


Un^satjslaetory 

mean = .667 
n = 7 10.4% 


A. B 
(Ready) 


mean = 2.818** 
n = 45 67.29* 


C D. F. W 
(Not Ready) 


mean = 1.778 
n = 9 13.4 c /r 
"n=~54 


mean = .750 
n = 6 6.2% 
[n=l3 ~ 


n= 15 
~n = 67 



* The means do not include 7 Ws in HNG 121. 

o students were dropped because complete data were not available. 
** p = .0016 

This approach seems promising, but interpretations are limited because a Chi-square test is 
non parametric. To facilitate the ise of parametric tests in the future, ENG 121 faculty will be 
asked to submit actual grade averages on work submitted, rather than nominal data. 

See Table 3 for distribution of grades of ENG 095 students in ENG 121 and Figure 1 for a 
graphic comparison of achievement with "Readiness" defined as a grade of A or B, and as a grade 
of A, B, or C. 

Pilot Study 2. In an attempt to gain more insight into factors potentially related to student 
performance in Developmental Studies courses and success in college, a second pilot study was 
also conducted. The population for the study included every new student Fall 1993 whose ASSET 
placement scores recommended at least one Developmental Studies course (i.e., English and/or 
reading courses numbered below 100). It was hypothesized that 

1 . A higher percentage of students who took the recommended English course would be 
successful (grade of A, B, or C) in the English course they took fall semester compared to 
those who took a higher-level English course. 

2. A higher percentage of students who took the recommended course(s) would return Spring 
1994 than those who ignored the advice. 

3 . Of those who returned Spring 1 994, students who had taken the recommended Developmental 
Studies course(s) would have higher grade-point-averages spring semester than those who had 
not. 

There were 215 students in the population. 
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Table 3. Grades of ENG 095 Students in ENG 121 



LNG 095 

.... 


A 
/V 


R 




121 

n 


F 


1 1 

w 




A 


5 


— 1 ! 

! - 9 \ 


8 ; 


2 


| 1 


! i 


26 


B 


3 


. 13 


4 


4 


3 


'. 2 


29 


C 


0 




4 ; 


3 


2 


! 2 


1 3 


1) 


0 


j 0 


0 i 

... { 


0 


i 9. 


; I 


j 1 

i 


F 


0 


_L_P.J 

1 , 


J ; 


0 


4 


j I 


i 3 


\V 


0 


! 0 . 


0 i 


1 


i. »_ 


I P. 


j 1 



Total: 73 



Fig. I . Performance of ENG 095 Students in ENG 121 
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Results and Discussion 

Hypothesis I was confirmed; students who took English courses appropriate to their skills 
succeeded at a higher rate than those who tried to take English courses for which they were not 
prepared (see Table 4), A few of these students may have been advised to take a higher-level En- 
glish course based on placement writing. 

Table 4. Relationship of Fall English Status and Satisfactory Grade (A, B, C) 



Knrollcd in KNG course <= one recommended? 

Yes (n= 174) 
No (n = 24; 

p < .0001 



Satisfactory Grv.de 



Yes 
62. 1 9! 



No 

37.99J 
33.39! 



Hypothesis 2 was not confirmed for English (see Table 5; several methods of grouping were 
trice 1 , such as ENG 090 or 095 course, or any course at or below the course recommended), lo- 
calise the numbers were so small for the various patterns, reading status was analyzed in a less dis 
criminate way than English (see Table 6); however, the pattern of results was similar to those in 
English, Note that barely one third of the students took the recommended Developmental Studies 
reading course and that many students were advised to take both an English and a reading course. 
Many of the students who attended both semesters took a Developmental Studies English course 
one semester and a reading course the other; some took two Developmental Studies courses each 
semester (e.g., ENG 090, REA 090 Fall semester; ENG 095, REA 095 Spring semester). 

Retention rates for Developmental Studies students need to be analyzed in the perspective of 
the retention rates for oilier students (e.g., new students who enter with college-level reading and 
writing skills). And additional demographic data need to be collected and analyzed (e.g., age, 
gender, hours employed, learning styles, etc.). Finally, since ACC students often attend college 
intermittently for financial or other reasons, intermittent retention patterns must be examined. 
Eleven percent of the Spring non-returnees subsequently re-enrolled; three of the students were re 
admitted Summer 1994; five were re-admitted Fall 1994, 

Table 5. Relationship of Fall English Status to Retention 



Fall English Status 



Total 

Took recommended English Course 

KNG 090 or 095 
liNCi 121 
Ignored recommendation** 

look KNG 121 although 090 or 095 advised*** 

look no ENG, although 090 or 095 advised 

look no ENG. although 121 advised 
There were no statistically significant differences among groups, even when groups < 10 were 
dropped from the comparison. 

Sonic of (hose students look a Developmental Studies reading course instead. 
Some of these students may have been advised to lake KNG 121 based on placement writing. 



Retained Spring 1994 



N 


N 


%* 


215 


144 


67.0 


135 


89 


65.9 


40 


2S 


70.0 


23 


17 


73.9 


14 


7 


50.0 


3 


3 


100.0 



[able 6. Relationship of Fall Reading Status to Retention 



Kail Developmental Reading Status 



otal 



Retained Spring 1994 



Took recommended Course (090 or 095) 
Ignored recommendation* 
* Many ol these students look a recommended Developmental Studies linglish course. 



N 


N 


% 


160 


107 


66.9 


55 


36 


65.5 


105 


, 71 


67,6 



ERIC 



61 



Hypothesis 3 was not confirmed; students who had taken the recommended Developmental 
Studies courses in the fail did not have statistically significant higher GPAs in the spring than those 
of students who did not take the recommended courses. Any of several factors individually or 
jointly might have influenced spring achievement; however, the small size of the population made it 
impossible to conduct a meaningful regression analysis. But preliminary analysis did not identify 
credit load to be a significant factor. Other factors of immediate interest include skills required in 
courses taken in the spring (reading, writing, and study skills), students' skills, hours employed, 
hours of study. For example, some courses require little reading and/or writing; some students 
took primarily Developmental Studies courses; some took a combination of Developmental Studies 
and college-level courses; some took only college-level courses; some work full-time and take a 
full load; some did not succeed in their first-semester Developmental Studies course(s) but enrolled 
in college-level English the second semester. 

Other analyses found that Fall GPAs for the population were significantly correlated with gen- 
der (see Table 7). Factors of potential interest include gender differences in learning styles, confi- 
dence, social cues and/or motivation. These imply the need for gender-sensitive instructional and/ 
or advising strategies. Also of interest are potential learning disabilities, which may require addi- 
tional instructional support, learning strategies, etc. 

Table 7. Relationship of Gender to GPA and Retention 





N 


Fall 

GPA 


N 


Spring 
Retention 


GPA 


h- • -- — 

j Total 


215 


2.024 


144 


67.0# 


2.052 


Gender 












Males 


105 


1.750* 


65 


61.9* 


1 .996 


Females 


110 


2.247* 


79 


71.898- 


2.006 



* p = .006 

There was also a significant relationship between marital status and GPA each semester (see 
Table 8). The interaction of marital status with other factors should be investigated in future stud- 
ies; of particular interest are age, gender, employment status, credits enrolled, and enrollment in 
recommended Developmental Studies courses. Such information may have bearing on identifying 
high-risk students and on advising strategies. 

Table 8. Relationship of Marital Status to GPA and Retention 



Total 

Single 

Married 

unknown 



Fall 

N 


GPA 


N 


Spring 
Retention 


1 

GPA 


215 


2.024 


144 


67.0% 


2.052 


189 (87.99H 
19 (8.8tf ) 
(1) (3.3 £ /<) 


1.926* 
2.781* 


124 
14 

._J&L_ 


65. m 
73.79? 


1 .920** 
2.835** 



n 



.010 



** p = .017 



There was a small but significant correlation between students' grades in ENG 095 and ENG 
121 Spring 1994 (n = 37: r = .3906; p < .05; see related comparisons for all ENG 095 students 
Spring, Summer and Fall 1993 at the beginning of the Developmental Studies English section). 



Following is a list of some of the other data obtained in the study: 



Recommended 


English course 


090 


76 35.38 


095 


92 42.8 r / ( 


121 


44 20.5% 


n/a 


3 1 .4% 



G2 



2 . Recommended Reading course 

090 59 27.4% 

095 100 46.5* 

1 12 53 24.7% 

n/a 3 1.4% 

3. Correlation: English and Reading placement scores 

.237 (p < .01 ) 

Limitations of the ASSET tests. One concern with this pilot study, as with other re- 
search on Developmental Studies reading and writing courses at ACC is the validity of the ASSET 
placement tests. Because they are power (speed) tests, they may not be validly measuring skills as 
much as speed in answering correctly (this has been an on-going concern among faculty). Because 
som'e students take tests slowly or read slowly, they answer relatively few questions — yet they 
may get all or most answers correct. Other students may have little or no experience taking stan- 
dardized tests. Since speed per se is not a critical element in learning, these students may not be- 
long in the population being studied. 

ACC is in the process of converting to the ACCUPLACER test program, which uses non- 
power computerized tests. Placement cut-off scores will be established in 1994-95. It is hoped 
that this new placement program will be a more effective and efficient advising tool than the AS- 
SET tests seem to have been. 



r>3 



Mathematics 

Students were tracked from MAT 060 (Pre- Algebra) taken during the Fall 1993 semester 
into MAT 1 14 (Beginning Algebra) taken during the Spring 1994 semester. 

Table 9. Developmental Studies Tracking Analysis: Mathematics 

I % Successfully Average 

I Student Group 1 N Completing 2 Grade 2 

i 
i 



Developmental 


37 


78.0 


(62.5)* 


2.27 


Waiver 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 


Tested 


146 


69.3 


(57.9)* 


2.50 


Exempt 


26 


69.0 


(72.4)* 


2.50 


No Information 


95 








Total (C) 


304 









* Percentage successfully completing MAT 1 14 in Spring 1994. 



Results 

Students who successfully completed MAT 060 (Pre-Algebra) subsequently performed at 
about the same level in MAT 1 14 (Beginning Algebra) as students who tested into MAT 1 14 and 
students who were exempted by their ACT/SAT scores. Although the developmental studies stu- 
dents performed lower than the other two groups, they experienced a significantly higher comple- 
tion rate than students who tested into MAT 1 14 or who were exempted. 

However, the results are very difficult to interpret for several reasons. Waivers were not ob- 
tained from students advised to take lower-level courses; group sizes varied significantly; and the 
• students can enroll in courses without obtaining placement advice or by ignoring the advice. 



•For definition of tracking groups, see page 1 of this appendix (E). 
2 For explanation of calculations, see page 1 of this appendix (E). 
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General Comprehensive Education 



GED students at Arapahoe Community College are varied in age, abilities, and motivation. 
Some high school students take the test because they have not kept up with their classes, have been 
expelled from high school, or are eager to begin college. Others have been ordered by the court to 
obtain a GED. Some are women who need a GED to join the work force. Others are upgrading 
their skills in order to develop their job potentials. Although no quantitative data have been col- 
lected, it is estimated that in 1992-94, approximately 50% were 16-20 years old; 25%, 21-30; and 
25%, 31-55. 

ACC offers a free pretest for people planning to take the official GED test. Pretesting is a 
valuable outreach service for the community, as shown by the large number tested 1993/1994. 
Those who pass are sent to the testing center for the official test; those who fail are advised to take 
the GED preparation class. The GED class consists of individualized tutoring; the class is open- 
entry and open-exit; students work at their own pace. The following table sum urizes the activity 
for the past year: 



Table 10. Analysis of GED 



Category 


Number (%) ] 
1992-93 1993-94 


Pretested 


414 J 


402 


Passed the official GED test without enrolling 


90 (21.7%) 


116 (28.9%) 


1 Pretested people in need of GED classes 


324 (78.3%) 


286 (71.1%) 1 


Pretested people who enrolled in GED classes 
GED students who passed official GED test 


62 (19.1%) 
25" "(403%) ' 


45 (15.7%) 


20 (44.4%) "* 


GED students who failed official test 


1 (1.6%) 


3 (6.7%) 


GED students who withdrew 


3 (4.8%) 


0 


: GED students who stopped attending or were 
1 dropped for unsatisfactory attendance 


19 (30.6%) 


7 (15.6%) 


: GED students in progress at end of year 
Pre-tested students who passed the official GED 
test and enrolled at ACC as regular students 


14 (22.6%) 


15 (30.0%) 


20 (4.8%) 





Some students drop out and return within a few months; reasons include, for example, moti- 
vational problems, and pregnancy/birth. Some students drop with no notice. Students who are in 
progress continuously may attend for two semesters under one registration. 
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Study Skills 

At the beginning of Fall 1993, the Study Skills Inventory (see next page), which is marketed 
by The American College Testing Program, was administered to all students in STS 040 and 050 
sections taught by Pauletta Krum. At the end of the semester, the inventory was again adminis- 
tered to students still enrolled. The results were compiled in tabular format under each respective 
area (see Table 11). 

Table 1 1 . Comparison of Pre- and P ost-test Perc entiles in STS 040 and 050 



Area 

1 .Managing Time and Environment 

2. Reading Textbooks 

i 3.Taking Class Notes 

; 4. Using Information Resources 

5. Preparing F or an d Tak in g Examinations 
*alpha = .05 n = 38" 



Pretest 

54.7895 
56.3947 
44.4475 
46.0789 
43.9737 



Posttest (gain) 

77.4211 (22.63) 



84.5000 
72.921 1 
74.7895 
79.3684 



(28.1 1) 
(28.47) 
(28.71) 
(35.39) 



Probability ' 

.000* 
.000* i 

i 

.000* I 
.000* I 
.000* 



Paired t-tests with a two-tailed alpha level of .05 were conducted; all posttest ga ; ns were sig- 
nificant. Students' inventories of their end-of-term skills were above the 72nd percentile in all ar- 
eas, with the greatest increase in preparing and taking examinations. 



I 

I 



I 
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I 
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Study Skills Inventory 

Self-Scoring Answer Folder 

College Edition 



DIRECTIONS: The Study Skills Inventory consists of 85 statements about the ways that you study. There are five groups of statements- 
Managing Time and Environment, Reading Textbooks. Taking Class Notes, Using Information Resources, and Preparing for and Taking 
Examinations. 

When you are told to begin work, open this answer folder and read each statement quickly but carefully. Using the options below, 
choose the answer that comes closest to describing your actual study activities, not what you think you should do. The possible 
responses are: 

A = Not Often 

B = Sometimes 

C = Frequently 

D = Almost Always 

To mark an answer, circle the letter— A. B. C. or 0— of the response you've chosen, for example: 




To change an answer, do not erase. Instead, just make an X through your first answer and then circle the letter of your new answer 
choice, for example: 

A 0 

You may look back at the instructions above as often as you need to 
DD NDT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 




e 1968 by The American College Testing Program AN rights reserved 

Study Power is based in pari on Ihe Effective Study Materials series originated and formerly published by Or William F Brown, who consulted with ACT on the development 
Of Study Power 



Name: 
Today's Date: 



A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 



A 8 



A B 



am 



Study Skills Inventory 

College Edition 



A = Not Often 
B = Sometimes 
C = Frequently 
D = Almost Always 



MANAGING TIME AND ENVIRONMENT 



0 1 I follow a specific stuc, schedule 

0 2 I review my class notes on a regular basis 

n 3 I keep up with my assignments 



4 I find it hard to predict which subjects will be most 
difficult for me 



5 When I have free time between classes. I take a break or 
socialise with fr rends 



6 My responsibilities outside of class leave me too little 
time for studying 



I keep a list or ^alendai showing scheduled examma 
tions papers and o^her major assignments 



8 I start working on ,i long-term project well before its due 
date 



0 9 I turn in papers or reports late 

0 10 I schedule specific times to study for each of my 



0 tt I rank m, ptisnnal and study needs in order of impnr 
tanr»»a"i 1 Purine! my time on this basis 



0 »? Mv ir iui Mud, ,iir» Irpp from tlislr.K tir-ns (noise 

iMlfl |Jl' • i 1/ ( 

0 H I in ;i it« v ni.'c . ' ; 1,1s-, f^ndnuts Wl'll nnj.i'M/i'iJ 
0 I t I !rv It; hrtl ■.!<ini I thii«:| u\ nHrrcst men h t)l my < lasses 



A * U tb I tmd that my mind wanders wnen I am trying to study 

A 8 C 0 16 It is hard for me lo see any connection between my 
college courses and my future personal and profes- 
sional I'fe 

^ 8 C 0 17 I find excuses tu postpone studying 



READING TEXTBOOKS 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



B C 



0 18 I use a textbook s taole of contents to heio me under- 
sla^d the book s organizational structure 

0 19 When I start reading a new textbook I skm the intro- 
ductory material 

0 20 When I have a long reading assignment I use the text s 
subsections as short-term goal points 

0 21 I answer review questions when they arc provided in my 
textbooks 



22 When | have a long reading assignmenl I read only the 
chapter summaries 

23 I read textbook assignments without first skimming all 
of the headings in the section 

24 I have trouble identifying topic sentences in my text- 
book reading 



25 I review my reading assignments as soon altei Jassa< 
I can 



26. When reading new material. I attempt to relate it to what 
I have already learned 

27 When l study a textbook chapte« I turn trie section 
headings into questions and search for the answers as I 
read 



28 When I finish a reading assignment I can recall only a 
few facts 



29 I underline or highlight important ideas as I encounter 
them m my textbook reading 

30 I read my textbook assignments at a constant speed 
regardless of the subiect area or the difficulty of the 
material 



31 When reading a textbook I find it hard in pirk out the 
mam ideas 



32 In reading a textbook assignment I also study the 
illustrative materials (graphs diagrams lahies "U i 

33 If a topic m mv reading seems- unclear I make a spina* 
effort to understand it 

M I usp an oigani/ed strategy such a< S03R for Hiding 
my irxthooks 



TAKIN6 CLASS NOTES 



0 y.) I romplpio .ill a^mnffi u\uiinn,s \u*tnu* a'ti-ui'-rn r' »s<; 



C 0 3fi I* Hiy •■isjfji' t|«i |i,is ^'"villi'l 1 .MUWl'-i ii..'lm. 

!■ r.}i.< !«;iv to il' t< i ;nii-r h Jhi- < i,himi; , i,| S ^ m..iI,«'i,jI 
fii- ntn the r nm .is a vv'inlr 



I .ui«*i- l.ttr f tu i lass 
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8 C 0 38 When I miss class I copy the not' 1 > If om another student 



8 C D 39 t forge; to bring necessaiy nole taking materials lo class 
such as the correct notebook pencils or pens etc 



8 C 0 40 I Uke 'ioies m ait ol my course 



8 C D 4 1 When taking notes ' leave enough room on each page lo 
later write m clarifications or additional materia) 



8 C D 4? M> class note* a*c too disorganized to be useful a hen 
I air. studying for examinations 

B C D 43 My mind lends to wander during classroom lectures 

8 C D 44 My class notes are helpful in predicting what material an 
instructor is likely to include on an examination 

8 C D 45 When taking class notes I write down important facts 
without thinking about their relationship to other ideas 

A 8 C D 46 I use abbreviations when taking class notes 

A 8 C 0 47 I use a procedure such as underlining, highlighting, oi 
bracketing to set off important points in my class notes 

A 8 C D 48 After ! take notes in a class l don i look at them again 
until I m ready to study for an exam 

A 8 C D 49 1 review my notes within a day or two after a class 
session 

A 8 C D 50 l add my own comments to my class notes to remind 
myself of important points 

A 8 C D 51 I ask the instructor foi help if something in my class 
notes is unclear 



8 C 



63 When researching a paper I use several different kinds 
ol mfoimation resources 

64 I check with my instructor soon alter a paper is assigned 
io tic su»f that the topic I ve chosen is appropriate 

65 When I ;v identified a book oi journal article that will 
help me prcpaio a research paper I check its reference 
its' oi bibliography lor other possible resources 

66 I ran identity the dale ct publication and the publisher of 
pnoteo materials 

67 t have difficulty organizing the mloi maticn that I have 
gathered to write a research paper 

68 l proofread the final draft of a research paper before 
turning it m to my instructor 



A 8 C D 52 I have trouble finding my way around the library stacks 



PREPARING FOR AND TAKING EXAMINATIONS J 

A 8 C 0 69 I keep up with the day-to-day assignments in my 
courses 

A B C D 70 I begin reviewing for an examination on the night before 
it will be given 

A 8 C 0 71 I study fm exams without knowing what kinds of ques- 
tions (multiple-choice, essay, true-false, etc) will be 
included 

A 8 C 0 72 My predictions about what will be covered on exams 
aren l very accurate 

A 8 C D 73 When they are available. I review previous examinations 
in a course as part of my exam preparation 

A 8 C 0 74 I study for examinations in a quiet place where I can 
avoid distractions 

A 8 C D 75 I feei confident of my ability to demonstrate what I know 
on an exam 



A 8 C D 53 I'm not sure how to use the hbraiy's card catalog or 
computerized "catalog " 



A b C 0 76 After I get an exam paper back. I find out the correct 
answer to Questions I missed 



A 8 C D 54 When I locate a book about a particular topic in the 
library I took through books shelved nearby to see 
whether they provide additional information on the topic 

A 8 C D 55 When using information lesourte? Morget to wnte down 
all of the identifying .nfonnation Ml need foi my refer- 
ence list (e g . autho. publication date etc 1 

A 8 C D 56 I have foubie using uenorHcafs indexes to help me 
identify magazine 0" journal articles on specific topics 



A 8 C D 77 When preparing for a problem-solving test. I practice 
applying key theorems formulas and equations to sam- 
ple questions of the type I expect to see on the exami- 
nation 

A 8 C 0 /8 When studying for an essay exam I make up questions 
of my own then write out answers to the questions 

A 8 C 0 79 I lose pomts on examinations because I mislead the 
directions or make other careless mistakes 



A c C 0 57 I can identify the professional journals most likelv to 
have articles on inpics of interest to me 



0 80 Befotf starting an exam I look it over to plan how much 
tinv to speoo on certain sections or questions 



A 8 C 0 ^8 I hav" double t'-Hmq <np diltpr'Mup between qenptai- 
I'UpreM and sch<- -i r »y periodicals 

A 8 C 0 59 When wilting a ief.i-.m papi» i Mnit my m!in rnatio'i 
qathptnui to a-lulps f<iund m imp m morp nood ency 
iopedia«- 



A B C D '>0 I «wrm1 '"i" [■•»! '».tn»" «!"■" i' "uno 
■■r hi' return 



A 8 C 0 '.I i Iwyi" . r'--Mj «■", '■ ' n iP" 4 wili'in i I'-a t1ai-» 
• t»" v .I!' 1 asMi!'**'' 



8 c D 81 I rhp( t< ovr-t mv examination paper before handing it in 

8 C D 8? On a i«ii'tipie choice question I »■ *<\ all response options 
be'int* i lioosiiKj my answer 

8 C D 83 fklo:<' I suit wnikmq on the items on a piubleni solving 

tt «-! i ah'p (in*n sonip of thf irnpoilant loiniulav and 
1,1* " i 1'i'Uhl n» ('d 

9 c D Hi W"e'' '.»nni! an e'.<oy ixam i nufcr '-<>lf^ <>< -i I*'"'* 

>\.iV- '■ "• .msttPnmi \ % M U mii'Min:i 



A 



g c 0 B'> I I" - i ""I '>"> i-ss.iy ei.unuMhnir t»i>< i.i' r ' -tray 
li,itt. ic i din li -pit s hi my responses 



Scoring Worksheet 



MANAGING TIME AND ENVIRONMENT 



Number of 4-pomt answers 
Number of 3- point answers 
Number of 2-pomt answers 
Number of 1-pomt answers 



x 4 = 

.x 2 ■ 
.x 1 



Your total score on 
Managing Time and Environment : 



READING TEXTBOOKS 



Number of 4-point answers 
Number of 3-pomt answers 
Number of 2-poml answers 
Number of 1-point answers 



Your total score on 
Reading Textbooks = 



TAKING CLASS NOTES 



Number of 4-point answers: . 
Number of 3-point answers . 
Number of 2-pomt answers: . 
Number of 1-point answers - . 



,x4 = . 
_x3 = . 
_x2 = . 
_x 1 =. 



Your total score on 
Taking Class Notes : 



. Pomts 
. Pomts 
„ Points 
. Points 



. x 4 - Points 

. x 3 = Points 

_x2 = Points 

.X 1 = Points 



. Points 
. Points 
. Points 
_ Points 



USING INFORMATION RESOURCES 



N.,rnhei of 4 wml answeis 

Ni.«inl)(:T o* 3 ■ nomt answers 

Nii(f >■ * ?-:»'•. n\ ansAci . 

o* • t'^mt answers 



. x 4 ■ . 
.x3*. 



x 2 = . 
_x 1 = 



. Points 
. Points 
. Points 
. Points 



Your total score on 
Using Information Resources- 



PREPARING FOR ANO TAKING EXAMINATIONS 



Number of 4-pomt answers: 
Number of 3-point answers 
Nu-r!)er c' 2-poinl answers 
Number of 1-point answers 



Your total score on 
Preparing lor and Taking Examinations - 



.x 4 = . 
_x3 = . 
_x2 =. 
_x 1 = 



P.O. BOX 168 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 52243 



. Points 
.Points 
. Points 
. Points 



If you are not using a calculator you might find it easier to add you» area scores if you recopy them 

To do this, carefully tr ansfei the numbers from the boxes above lo the corresponding spHi"S h p, o\\ Then add these numbers to get your Inventory Total 



Managing Time and Environment 
Reading Textbooks 



Taking Class Notes 

Using Information Resources 

Preparing for and Taking Examinations ■ 



INVENTORY TOTAL = 



Yoin instuirtoi rn (oii'ivl^: ••<|»i.im how toml'"! 11 



S'lld. SkUU r.t'i: v cores 



er|c 
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Appendix F: Minority Student Data 
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ERIC 



Student Ethnicity Enrollment Comparisons 
Arapahoe Community College 
1992-94 



Table 1 . Enrollment Comparisons: Fall 1992 to Fall 1993 





Fall 


1992 


Fall 


1993 


Year-to-Yea 


Ethnicity 

— * — 


N 


% 


N 


°/c 


% Change 


American 


104 


1.4 


95 


1.0 


- 8.7 


Indian 












Asian 


140 


1.4 


169 


1.5 


+ 20.7 


Black 


96 


1.3 


101 


1.4 


+ 5.2 


Hispanic 


439 


5.7 


428 


5.2 


- 2.1 


White 


6,412 


83.9 


6,389 


82.4 


-3.6 


Unknown 


455 


6.0 


431 


5.4 


+ 5.3 


Total 


7,646 


100 


7,613 


100 


- .4 



Table 2. Enrollment Comparisons: Spring 1993 to Spring 1994 





Spring 


1993 


Spring 


1994 


Year-to-Year 


Ethnicity 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Change 


American 


92 


1.2 


101 


1.3 


+ 9.8 


Indian 












Asian 


131 


1.7 


149 


2.0 


+ 13.7 


Black 


91 


1.2 


92 


1.2 


+ 1.1 


Hispanic 


424 


5.7 


418 


5.6 


1 


White 


6,236 


83.2 


6,294 


83.6 


- .9 


Unknown 


520 


6.9 


476 


6.3 


- .8 


Total 


7,494 


100 


7,530 


100 


+ .4 



NOTE: Student ethnicity figures are self-reported. Year-to-year changes in percentage;* may not reflect the 
actual diversity of students on campus. 



Table 3. Enrollment, Graduation and Service Area Ethnicity Comparisons 



Ethnicity 


1993-1994 
% Avg. Enrollment 


1993-1994 
% Graduates* 


1990 
% Service Area 


American Indian 


1.3 




0.5 


Asian 


1.6 




1.5 


Black 


1.2 




1.5 


Hispanic 


5.7 




4.4 


White 


83.4 




91.0 


Unknown 


3.5 




1.1 


Total 


100 




100 



Source: CCHE SURDS Degree Granted Files 
* Not available at time of publication 

NOTE: Service area percentages calculated from 1990 Census Information. 
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Appendix G: Vocational Education 
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Competency-based Syllabi 



For many years, ACC has used a standard format for syllabi, including student and course 
goals, course outline and/or major course topics, etc. During the past year, however, occupa- 
tional-vocational programs began a multi-year conversion of all of their syllabi to a competency- 
based format. The format is the same for all course*. Following is an example of one of these 
conversions: first, the Departmental competency-based syllabus for LAW 201 (Civil Litigation), 
then an individual syllabus that it replaces. Within the parameters defined in the competency code 
and evaluation code (pages 2 and 3 of the Departmental syllabus), individual instructors identify 
grading criteria, project and/or papers, number of examinations, etc. 
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Arapahoe Community College 

Competency Based Syllabus 



Course Number Identifier 


Count Tltie 


Credits 


LAW201 


Civil Litigation 


3 



HOURS 


Lecture/Discussion 45 


Occupational Lab - 


Academic Lab - 


Coop/lntern/Ciinlcal . 



Course Description 

Litigation introduces an intensive study of the legal process, including the Federal and Colorado Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Emphasis is placed upon the functions and duties of the legal assistant in the litigation process, which includes drafting of 
pleadings, preparation of motions, discovery and pretrial data certificates, as well as trial 
notebooks. 



Prerequisite^) 



Corequlsite(s) 



Textbook(s) Title, Author, Publisher and ISSN Number 

Sandra Pfaff, Civil Litigation and Trial Preparation: A Desk ReferenceColorado Court Rules, 1994 



Required Materials 

Above text and any materials distributed in class. 



Effective Starting Date: SEMESTER: Fall YEAR 18W 

Students who find that they are unable tc continue a class should complete a Withdrawal form In the Admissions and Records 
office. Ait students are encouraged to read the academic requirements In the College Catalog. 



Business and Professional Services Division 



Room A1 16a 



Phone 797-5873 



M4 » « 

( 0 



LAW201 



Page 2 



After successful completion of this course the student should be able to: 


No. 


Competency 


Comp 
Cod* 


Evil Coda 


i.co 


dentify and define the three dispute resolution methods: Civil litigation, arbitration, and mediation 


S, G 


w 


2.00 


Identify and describe the various courts in the Colorado state and federal systems 


S, G 


w 


3.00 


Apply subject matter jurisdiction rules for Colorado state and federal courts 


S, G 


W, A 


4.00 


Apply rules of personal jurisdiction for Colorado state and federal courts 


S, G 


W, A 


5.00 


Apply rules of venue for Colorado state and federal courts 


S,G 


W, A 


6.00 


Draft a complaint with a breach of contract claim 


S 


A 


7.00 


Draft an answer to a breach of contract complaint 


S 


A 


8.00 


Identify and apply the rules regarding personal service of the defendant 


S, G 


W 


9.00 


Identify and apply the rules regarding computation of time and deadlines 


S, G 


w 


10.00 


Draft a motion for extension of time 


S 


A 


11.00 


Identify the process to set a case for trial or a matter for hearing 


S 


W 


12.00 


Draft a motion for default judgment 


S 


A 


13.00 


Identify and describe the procedures for replevin and injunctions 


s 


W 


14;00"~ 


Identify and describe the procedures to amend pleadings, join claims, join parties, separate or consolidate cases, 
intervene in actions, substitute a party, bring a counterclaim and a cross claim 


S,G 


W 


15.00 


Identify and oescribe methods of discovery and potential objections to discovery requests 


S.G 


W 


16.00 


Draft interrogatories and request for production of documents 


S 


A 


i77ob~ 


Identify and describe the rules regarding depositions 


S 


W 



9 

ERIC 



Competency Code: 
B - Basic Skill 

G ■ General Occupational flklll 
S ■ Specific Occupational Skill 



Evaluation Code: 
A ■ Authentic 
W« Written 



( b 



LAW201 
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After successful completion of this course the student should be able to: 



No 



19.00 



Competency. 



Draft a deposition summary 



Identify and describe the motions in the discovery process 



Comp. 
cod* 



Evil. Codtt 



S, G 



W 



20.00 



21.00 



identify and describe the differences in the federal discovery process and the Colorado discovery process 



Identify the rules regarding summary judgment 



22.00 



23.00 



24.00 



25.00 



I 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 

Ier|c 



Identify and describe the rules regarding a disclosure certificate in Colorado state court and a pre-trial order in federal 
court 



Identify describe the available post-judgment motions 



S.G 



Identify and describe the procedures to collect a judgment, including the examination of a judgment debtor's assets, 
the garnishment process, obtaining a judgment iien and filing a foreign judgment 



Identify, in general, the basic steps necessary to appeal a district court judgment 



Competency Code: 
B - Basic Skill 

G * Gtntral Occupational Skill 
S ■ Specific Occupational Skill 



Evaluation Code: 
A ■ Authentic 
W « Written 



< ( 



W 



w 



w 



w 



w 



w 



|LAW201 
Grading 



n 



{Number of Examinations 



Make-up Policy 



Examination Retake Policy 



Attendance Policy 



I 



ERLC 



Instructor's Name 



Instructor's Office Hours: 



1 
1 
I 



1 

I 




Instructor's Phone 



7o 



i 

i 
I 
I 
I 
l 
l 
I 
l 
1 



i 



COURSE NUMBER: 



SYLLABUS 
TITLE: 



CREDITS: 



LAW 201 



Civil Litigation 



3 semester hours 



CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION: (including prerequisites/corequisites, and clock hours) 

Civil Litigation introduces an intensive study of the legal process, including the Federal and Col- 
orado Rules of Civil Procedure. Emphasis is placed upon the functions and duties of the legal as- 
sistant in the litigation process, which includes drafting of pleadings, preparation of motions, dis- 
covery and pretrial data certificates, as well as trial notebooks. 

PREREQUISITES: None. However, completion of LAW 1 15 and/or LAW 1 16 is 

recommended. 

CLOCK HOURS: 45 

TEXT(S): 

Sandra Pfaff, Civil Litigation and Trial Preparation: A Desk Reference 

Colorado Court Rules , 1993 

REQUIRED COURSE MATERIAL(S): 

Above texts and any materials distributed in class. 

STUDENT GOALS: 

1 . To acquire an understanding of the various steps in the litigation process. 

2. To acquire a basic understanding of the rules of civil procedure, both state and federal, and 
their application to the litigation process. 

3. To acquire the ability to draft pleadings, motions, and discovery documents. 

COURSE GOALS: 

I . To provide an understanding of the litigation process from initial interviewing of client to trial 



2. To acquaint the student with the necessary pleadings aud Rules of Civil Procedure, both state 
and federal. 

3. To familiarize the students with the drafting of various pleadings, motions and discovery 
documents. 

COURSE OUTLINE AND/OR MAJOR COURSE TOPICS: 

I . Principles of Litigation 

II. Causes of Action, Remedies and Defenses 

III. Jurisdiction 

IV. Complaint, Answer, Pleadings 
V. Gathering Evidence 

VI. Discovery 

VII. Trial Preparation 

VI II. Rules of Evidence 
IX. Judgments 



and appeal. 



X 



Appeals 



Continued on reverse... 



( J 



Syllabus, LAW, 201 
Page 2 

Grading Criteria: 

Midterm = 30% 
Assignments = 359? 
Final = 35% 

Attendance and class participation will be considered. 



90 - 100 = 


A 


80 - 89 = 


B 


70 - 79 = 


C 


60 - 69 = 


D 


Below 60 = 


NC 



NOTE : Check the catalogue for the policy regarding student's withdrawal from class. The 
instructor cannot withdraw a student. 

Students should talk directly with the instructor about any concerns, i.e., grading, course materi- 
als, or special needs. It is the student's responsibility to contact the instructor in a timely manner 
concerning any problems. 

INSTRUCTOR'S NAME: Dominic Latorraca 

INSTRUCTOR'S OFFICE LOCATION: Room A2 13 

INSTRUCTOR'S OFFICE HOURS: Monday and Frday 9:00 - 10:30 a.m. 

Wednesday 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

INSTRUCTOR'S PHONE: 798 5878 



SO 



Licensure Exams 



Table 1 . Results of Licensure Exams: 1993-94 

Exam N N % Passed 

Examined Passed 

Colorado Real Estate Commission Exam 4 3 3 3 7 7 



Nursing 

February 1994 8 8 100 

May 1994 2 2 100 

June 1994 29 27 93 

July 1994 10 10 100 

August 2 2 100 

Total 51 49 96 



P.O.S.T. Law Enforcement Exam 

Fall 1993 
Spring 1994 

Academy A 

Academy B 

Academy C 
Total 



62 60 97 

3 1 27 86 

29 24 83 

21 10 48* 

143 121 87 



Physical Therapist 

July 1993 12 12 100 

November 1993 4 4 100 

July 1994 12 12 100 

Total 26 26 100 



Academy C spanned two-semesters in order to serve the needs of part-time students who 
were already employed full-time as police officers. The low pass rate suggests the need to 
provide review during the second semester for material covered during the first semester. 
Appropriate changes in the program have been recommended. 
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Arapahoe Community College 
® Student Satisfaction Survey 



Program/Major 



Yes No 

Employed in Major 
Field of Study? 



We would appreciate your taking a few minutes to complete this survey. Your responses will help us evaluate 
ow programs. Please return the completed survey before graduation to Frank Markley, Arapahoe Community 
College, P.O. Box 9002, Littleton, Colorado 80160-9002. 



i 



strongly agree 



somewhat disagree 



strongly disagree 



L Instruction - Think tdout the instructors 
you have had at ACQ not just the ones whose agree 
classes you are in now. Please indicate your 
rate of agreement with the following 
statements about your ACC instructors . . . 

A. Use a variety of teaching skills/instructional strategies which assist 
in the learning process. 

B. Demonstrate a current knowledge of the subject matter being 
taught. 

C. Accessible to students enrolled in the course. 

D. Use a fair and equitable student evaluation/assessment system. 

E. Organize materials to maximize class time. 
Comments: 



somewhat agree 



O 



O 

o 
o 



o 

o 

o 
o 
o 



o 

o 

o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 



o 



o 
o 
o 



G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 



I 
i 
1 

I 

I 

I 

SerJc 



II. Curriculum 

F . The objectives and requirements of 'the AAS degree and/or 
certificate programs are clearly explained in the catalog. 

Courses are appropriately sequenced for student learning. 

Prerequisites to courses are appropriately assigned 

The program offers a reasonable number of electives for students. 

Career and occupational information is an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Course outlines (syllabi) clearly present the goals and content of 
the courses. 

Course descriptions in the catalog properly reflect the content of 
the courses in the program. 

There was adequate communication between the instructor, 
student and cooperative/internship employer concerning training 
objectives. 

Comments: 



M 



1 










o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


° 


° 


° 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 



Pagel 
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strongly agree 











| somewhat 


agree 


















agree 


















somewhat disagree 
















strongly disagree 










1 

/ 


III. 


Institutional Climate 


















A. 


The division office staff exhibit a professional manner. 




O 


o 


o 


o 


o 


B. 


The division office staff establish positive rapport with, the 
students. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


o 




The division office staff was open and receptive to assisting me in 
solving my problems. 


o 


o 


o 


o 




D. 


The faoilty exhibit a professional manner. 








O 


o 


o 


o 


o 


E. 


The faculty establish positive rapport with the students. 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


F. 


The faculty was open and receptive to assisting me in solving my 
problems. 


o 


c 


o 

1 


o 


o 



Comments: 



IV* Advising/Counseling 
A 



B. 



Students have an appropriate opportunity to meet with a program 
advisor before entering the program. 



Counselors are informed of career opportunities in the program 
area. 



o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 



excellent 



above average 



average 



below average 



unsatisfactory 



C. Rate the advising and counseling services you received: 



1 

A. . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



personal 

course information 
scheduling/planning 

job/career 

English and math placement testing 



O 

o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Comments: 



Page 2 



S3 



i 
I 
I 



I 

I 



1 

i 



all of my clashes 



I most of my classes 



some of my classes 



none of my classes 



V* Facilities/Equipment 

A. Classrooms 

1 . The temperature was comfortable and conducive to learning. 

2. The lighting was adequate. 

3 . The seating was comfortable. 

4. The seating was suitable for the instructional setting. 
Comments: 



B 



Comments: 



VI. What did you find most helpful in your educational program at ACC? 



o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 



Labs 














5. 


The 


temperature was comfortable and conducive to learning. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


6. 


The 


labs were of adequate 'iize. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


7. 


The 


equipment is current with industry standards. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


8. 


The 


open lab schedule is adequate for student use. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


9. 


The 


seating was suitable for the instructional setting. 


O 


o 


o 


o 


10. 


The 


seating was comfortable. 


o 


o 


o 


o 



i 
i 
1 

I 

I 



VII. What did you find least helpful? 



VIII. Suggestions for improvement? 



Thank you for your assistance. 
Page 3 



Table 2. Student Satisfaction Survey: Instructors/Instruction 
All Vocational Programs Reported* 



% 

Satisfied 

Categories All Average 

Programs % 

(N = 59) 



Instruction 94 

Variety of instructional strategies 93 

Knowledge of subject matter 95 

Accessible to students 93 

Fair assessment 98 

Organized materials 93 

Curriculum 91 

Objectives/requirements explained in catalog 98 

Courses appropriately sequenced 9 1 

Prerequisites appropriately assigned 95 

Reasonable number of electi ves 8 1 

Career information integral to curriculum 9 1 

Course content clear 97 

Catalog reflects course content 93 

Adequate communication between instaictor, student & employer 85 

Climate 8 7 

Division office staff are professional. 95 

Division office staff establish rapport. 77 

Division office staff are open. 86 

Faculty are professional. 93 

Faculty establish rapport. 86 

Faculty are open. 86 

Facilities 6 6 

Temperature comfortable in classroom 59 

Classroom lighting adequate 83 
Classroom seating comfortable 53 
Classroom seating suitable 68 

Labs 7 1 

Tempciature comfortable in labs 67 
Adequate size tabs 79 
Equipment meets industry standards 70 
Open lab schedule adequate 82 
Lab seating suitable 70 
Lab seating comfortable 63 _ 



* Data must be interpreted with caution because of low response rate (13%). 



Student satisfaction was also surveyed in part during the process of surveying employer 
satistaction. See the student-contact form and a summary of the results on the next three pages. 



ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
GRADUATE EMPLOYER SURVEY 
EMPLOYER CONTACT PERMISSION REQUEST 



Survey # Phone # Program Area 

Hello, my name is . I am calling on behalf of Arapahoe Community 

College. The purpose of this call is to gain information on the effectiveness of your program area 
content and curriculum. All information will be kept confidential and you will be identified by a 
survey number. I would like to ask you a few questions if you have a moment. When did you 
graduate from Arapahoe Community College? 

1 . Are you currently employed? Yes No 

If no, why? 

If yes, is the position related to your program area at ACC? Yes No 

If no, why? 

2. What is your job title? 

3. How long have you been employed in this position? 

4. On a scale of 1 - 5 with 5 being excellent, 4 good, 3 adequate, 2 poor, & 1 not at all, how well 
do you feel your program at Arapahoe Community College prepared you for your job? 

5. On a scale of 1 - 5 with 5 being excellent, 4 good, 3 adequate, 2 poor, & 1 not at all, how 
would you rate your program at Arapahoe Community College? 

6. Do you have any suggestions for program change? 



(If person is not currently employed, stop here.) 

May we call your supervisor and ask some questions about how well Arapahoe Community 
College prepared you for your career? Yes No 

If yes, please ask: 

Who is your immediate supervisor? 

What is his/her phone number? 

Thank you for your time. 
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Summaries of Student Contacts and Student Responses by Program Areas 

Table 3a. Health 



Program Degree/Cert. 1 Interviewed ! Unable to I Other** j" Students' Ratings*** ] 











% i Contact* : 




Prepared 


Satisfied ; 


Medical Office 




i 




i 
I 


1 






i i 

i j 


._Assislam_ . 


6 


7 \ 


2 


_.JL5_. 






4.5 


-f 4,5 j 


Medical Lab Tech, 


10 


0 L 


_ 5_ 


50 


4 






-L-M__.J 


Medical Records 


28 


0 I 


15 


- » H 


j 

5 8 


3.7 


! 3.7 


Registered Nursing 


71 


_ 1 — 

0 


28 


39 


23 


20 


4.5 




P-T- Assistant 


J7 




1 1 


65 


3 


3 


4.7 


t 4.9 ; 


Total 


139 


! 

! 


61 


44 






I 1 



* No answer, left message, unavailable 

** Refused permission to contact employer, phone disconnected, long distance call 
*** 5-point Likcrt scale, with 5 = Excellent 



Table 3b. Business/Professional Services 



Program 


Degree/Cert. 


Interviewed. 

# % 


Unable to 
Contact* 


Other** | 

i 


Students' 
Prepared 


Rating*** 
Satisfied 


Travel/Tourism 


0 


34 


12 


35 


14 


8 


3.92 


4.25 


Comp. Info. Sys. 


19 


0 


9 


47 


6 


4 


3.55 


3.72 


B us i ncss Adm i n. 


„_ JLL 


0 


6 


50 


1 


6 


4.00 


4.66 


Police Acadeiny_ 


0 


142 




9 


42 


22**** 


3.96 


3.88 


CriminalJusticc 


27 


0 




.... J2_ 


10 


1 1 


4.50 


4.33 


; Marketing 


4 


o 




25 


0 


3 


4.00 


4.00 


_Accounting 


U 


0 


9 


_82_ 


0 


2 


3.75 


4.33 i 


_ Legal Assistant _ 


26 


17 


19_ 


43__ 


18 


6 


4.35 


4.47 


Management 




0 _ 


2 


\J___ 


1_ _____ 


6 


3.50 


3.50 


; Hospitality 




()_ 


J_ 


100 _ 


0 


0 


4.00 


4.00 


Fire Academy 


0 


26 _ 

335 


— 4 - 

L 81 


[5 


14 


1 - 8 - 


3.33 


3.33 


Total 




24 


L 


L .. 







* No answer, left message, unavailable 

** Refused permission to contact employer, phone disconnected, long distance call 
*** 5-point Likcrt scale, with 5 = Excellent 
*■*** No attempt was made lo contact 66 graduates. 



Hi 



Table 3c. De* >n & Technology 



i 
i 
i 



i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

i 
i 
i 



Program 


Degree/Cert. | 

I 


Interviewed l 

# % 


Unable to 
Contact* 


Other** 


Students' Ratings*** \ 
Prepared Satisfied | 


Architectural Tech. j 


6 


3 J 




. .44 


1 


4 


1 

4.00 


4.00 | 


Auto Technology i 
^CAD _ : 


10 


2 


/ 


J ft _ 


_3 






a nn ! 

4.UU ^ 


_J) 


J. 


2 


25 


3 


3 


4.50 


4.50 j 


I Electronic Tech. 


21 


0 


9 


43 


6 


6 


4.00(8) 


4.30 j 


: Graphic Design 


15 1 


7 


44 


3 


5 


3.40 


3.70 


Interior Design 


29 


0 


16 


55 


5 


8 


4.00 


4.20. J 


Mechanical Drafting 


7 


0 


3 


43 


2 


2 


3.60 


4.00 


Total 




102 


! 48 


47 











* No answer, left message, unavailable 

** Refused permission to contact employer, phone disconnected, long distance call 
*** 5-point Likert scale, with 5 = Excellent 
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ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
GRADUATE EMPLOYER SURVEY— SUMMARY 



Survey # Phone # Program Area (See Table 4.) 

Hello, my name is . I am calling from Arapahoe Community College and 

would like to ask you if you would participate in our graduate employer survey. The information 
collected through this survey will help us evaluate how well we are meeting the educational needs 
of employers. All information will be reported for graduates as a group; information received 
about individuals will be kept confidential. I would like to ask you to answer a few questions 

about one of our graduates who is your employee, , and has granted us 

permission to contact you. 

What is the employer's job title? Employee's Title? 

What is your working relationship with the employee? 

How long has the employee been working with you? 
Range: 2-120 months 
Mean: 25.39 months 
Mode: 1 2 months 

Is the employee working in a field related to their degree or certificate? 
Yes 67 (97%) 
No 2 (3%) 

Please answer the following questions using a rating scale of 1 through 5, with 5 being 
"excellent," 4 being "good," 3 being "adequate," 2 being "poor," 1 being "not at all," and 0 if the 
skill is "not applicable." (If the rating is a 1 or 2, please ask for a response in a comments section 
at the end of the survey keyed to the question #.) 

How well did ACC prepare your employee in the following skills required by the technical 
specialty? (See Table 5.) 

In your opinion, are there any other specific skills that should be included in the program? 
(There was no consistent response across programs.) 

Are there any specific areas of knowledge or specific skills you would like to identify as areas of 
strengths or weaknesses in our grad jates? 

(There was no consistent response across programs.) 

Are there any other comments you have that would identify areas that you found most helpful or 
least helpful in our graduates? 

(There were no uniform comments across programs.) 



SO 



Table 4. Employer Contacts by Program Area 



Program # 

" ACC "s" 

ARC 2 

AUT 6 

BAD 2 

CAD 1 

CIS 3 

CRJ 5 

DET I 

ELT 4 

GDI 2 

IND 4 

LAW 8 

MAN 1 

MOA 2 

MRT 6 

NUR 7 

PTA 7 

TRA 3 



Table 5. Employer Ratings of Employee Skills* 



Excellent 

# % 



Good 

# °/< 



Adequate 
# % 



Poor 
# % 



Not at All T N/A 

# % \ 



Basic Skills 

. Reading _ 

i Writ ing 

j Speaking 

I Listening 

' Computational 



General Occupational 
Skills 



39 63 



30 47 



26 39 



35 



53 



24 42 



Computer 

Reasoni ng 

Problcni i_soj v nig _ _ 

Team/group e I'fcctivencss 

Creativity ____ 

Perso nal respo nsibility 

1 ntcrpersonal 

C u I lu ral diver sity a wareness 

' Ability to acquire & apply new 
knowledge 

Specific Occupational 
Skills 

i Com prehendinj^ the theory 

« Practical applications of the theory 



17 



33 



29 43 



26 39 



39 60 



26 39 



20 32 



19 30 



14 22 



25 38 



21 



25 



_32 
44" 



12 18_ 

_9 
8 



14 
14 



21 41 



27 41 



23 34 



15 23 



_47_ 
32' 



70 
48 



J27_ 
25~ 



23 
26 



_45 

38^ 



35 
39 



27 40 



12 

26 



18 



39 



11 
29 



30 
25 



32_ 
~44 



46 
38 



22 



16 



16 24 



11 



17 



10 



_15_ 
"lO 



J 12 

. 2 JL 
18 



_12_ 
~!2 



12 

"l5 - 



19 

"23" 



-1-1 



12 



18 



* The small number of contacts for specific programs (see Table 4) did not justify itemizing 
responses by program area. 
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'£ Graduating Student Survey 

Please check the appropriate boxes to indicate how satisfied you are with your experience at ACC. 



Never visitedfosed servic e 



Unaware ofservi x 



Very dissatisfied 
~~ Dissatisfie3^ 
Neutral ' ! 
Satisfied i 
Very satisfied 1 j 1 ! 
■ 1 Ml 



Admissions/Records 

Convenience of admissions process 

Orientation to ACC. 
Turn-around lime for the following: 

Acceptance letter after application 

Transfer transcript evaluations . . 

Graduation evaluations 

Requests for transcripts 4. 

Enrollment verifications j 
Assistance received from admissions/records staff s 



--l-i-r-t™ 



Registration 

Touch-tone registration . . ... 

Assistance received from records/registration staff. 

Ease of understanding college catalog .._ 

Ease of understanding college schedules _ . 
Availability of courses at times you need them. 

Financial Aid/Veterans Office 

Availability of financial aid advisors . . . .. 
Quality of financial aid information/advising.^ 
Manner of financial aid assistance . . 

Quality of veterans information/advising 

Manner of veterans assistance 



Counseling Office 

Ease of setting appointments ... 

Availability of counselors . . . 

Value/quality of counseling for the following: 

Course information _ ... 

Semester schedule ._ ... . „ 

ACC degree/program planning _ 

Transfer planning _ 

Job/vocation/carccr counseling 

Counselors' concern for your individual needs 

Placement testing for English, math. & reading . 

Resource Center 

Value/quality of advising for the following: 

Job placemcnt/co-op/intcrnship 

Special needs 

Career library . _ _ 

Job-hunt groups . . ' .. 

AARP / _ . 

Personal/social concerns . . . _ . _ . _ 

Facilities 

Bookstore . 
Cafeteria 

Student lounges . _. 

Library facilities 

Fitness Center facilities 

Classrooms 
Testing Center 

General condition <Kt appearance of campus 

Child Care/Public Safety 

Child Development Center 

Public Safely/campus security 



! r 



.4. 

_4_i 



J 

"l 

1' 

f- 

H 

i 

1 r 



Hi 



Never visited/used servi ce 
: Unaware of service 



Very dissatis fi cd 

Diss atisfie d'; 

_ Neutral 5 i 
Satisfied; . 



Very satisfied ! ! 



Student Activities 

Student Government { _;___]. 

Student Newspaper {Rapn Streel Journal) ^ 

Student Health Insurance . . .. __ l„j— 

Student clubs & organizations j \ 

Leisure activities (e.g. movies, comedy, concerts) ; j 

Recreational Services (open swim & open gym) 



! i 



-4-4- 
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Equipment/Labs 

Learning Strategics Center computers (M464) 
Instructional Computing Center (M343) 
Business Computer open labs (A 148/ 150) 

Science labs _ . _ 

Program-specific labs: 

Lab equipment 

Lab schedule _.. 

Lab support staff _ 

Instruction/Curriculum/Support 

Ove all quality of instruction in 

courses in y^ur major area of study 

courses outside your major 

Faculty concerns for your needs as an individual 

Variety of courses offered in your major area 

Appropriate prerequisites for courses 

Number of electives allowed in degree/program 

Opportunity for internships in your major 

Value/quality of internships in your major 

Assistance from library staff 

Assistance from Learning Strategies Center (M462) 
Helpfulness of Division Office staff 
Convenience of Division Office hours 



i ;.j 1 i . 

-4. :-i 
.4 M 1 1- 



I i i 



ti, 



-r-4- 



Since enrolling at ACC, how satisfied 
are you with improvement in your 

Level of general knowledge? 

Analytical & problem-solving skills? 

Ability to speak clearly? 

Ability to write clearly? 

Cultural awareness & appreciation? 



1 

tt 



Please check your response: 



|_ _5!r on £jy disagree* 

I Disagree j ! 

Neutral : 
j Agree 
Strongly agree j 



ACC prepared me well for my chosen occupation 1 
or for continuing my education. . . 11 
ACC helped me meet the goals I came here to achieve, j j 
I would recommend ACC to a friend. i— L 



! i ! 



(Please complete the reverse side too.) 



For each item below, please check the SINGLE best answer. 
Please remember that your answers are confidential 



Gender 

Male Female 

Enrollment Status 

Mostly 1 2 hours or more Mostly 1 — 6 hours 

Mostly 7 — 1 1 hours 

Work Status 

Mostly 35 hours or more Mostly 20 — 34 hours 

Mostly 6 — 19 hours Mostly not employed 

College Attendance 

Mostly day classes Mostly evening classes 

Evening & day classes 

Location of Classes 

Mostly at ACC campus Mostly at Triad 

Mostly at Castle Rock/Parker 

How do you describe yourself? 

_ African American Hispanic 

Asian American Caucasian/While 

Native/Indian American Other 



Age 

Under !9 30 to 39 

19 to 21 40 to 50 

22 to 25 51 tc 61 

26 to 29 Over 61 

Special Population (Please check all that apply.) 

Physical or learning disability 

Economically disadvantaged 

Academically disadvantaged 

English as a second language 

Single parent 

Yes, but prefer not to disclose 

ACC Degree / Certificate type (Please check all that apply.) 

A. A. Degree A.A.S. Degree 

A.S. Degree Certificate 

A.G.S. Degree 

Program or Major: 



What d :d you find most helpful in your educational program at ACC? 



What did you find least helpful? 



Please share any additional comments below: 



Thank you for completing this survey ^ ^ 



FRir 



Appendix H: Retention/Persistence and Transfer Rates 
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Because Arapahoe Community College provides a variety of services to a diverse population, 
many students who enroll during a Fall semester may meet their education goals of career upgrade, 
personal interest, or skill building. Institutional analysis indicates that many students enroll in 
courses one semester and transfer to a four-year institution the next or complete short-term career 
upgrades in one semester. 

When full-time degree- and certificate-seeking students are analyzed based on Fall enroll- 
ments, 74.4 percent continued their studies into the Spring semester. This is a decrease of 7.3 per- 
centage points over the previous year, and may reflect an increasing trend for students to try to 
transfer to state public four-year institut'ons as soon as possible because of the increasing competi- 
tion to gain admittance to those schools. However, Table 8 suggests that the higher rate of persis- 
tence for degree- and certificate-seeking students (81.7%) in the prior year may have been an 
anomaly. 

Although anecdotal information suggests that students fear they will be squeezed out if they 
delay transfer, Table 7 indicates that students who graduate from ACC have a very high acceptance 
rate at state public four-year institutions. Furthermore, as tables 6 and 8 indicate, ACC students 
who earn AA/AS degrees tend to maintain solid "ET average and have a very high rate of comple- 
tion when they transfer. Publicizing this information more widely on campus may encourage more 
students to earn degrees before transferring. 

The College has not recently surveyed non returning students. Having such data for at least 
subsets of the population (e.g., new students) would allow the College to determine whether it is 
meeting student needs and. if not, to examine the effectiveness of relevant instructional/advising 
strategies. 

Retention studies should be refined. Because off-campus sites do not offer full programs of 
study, overall retention rates are expected to drop as enrollments at off-campus sites increase. Fu- 
ture studies should differentiate off-campus and extension campus retention rates. 

Finally, the College has no data with which to compare the success of ACC graduates and 
ACC non-graduates who transfer to Colorado public four-year institutions. Because having such 
data would allow the College to examine the effectiveness of important instructional/advising 
strategies, the College should ask the Colorado Community College and Occupational Education 
System staff to provide the necessary data. 



ACC Term-to-term Retention Rates 



Table I. Semester-to-semester Retention/Persistence Rates for 
All ACC Students: 
Academic Years 1991-92 to 1993-94 



Item 



% Retained 
Fall '91 - Sp '92 



% Retained 
Fail '92 - Sp '93 



% Retained 
Fail '93 - Sp '94 



Gender 

Females 
Males 

Ethnicity 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native American 
Asian American 
White 
Unknown 

Student Employment 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Not Given 

Enrollment 

< 7 credits 
7 - 12 credits 
> 1 2 credits 

i Majors 

Declared 
Undeclared 

Declared Degree 
AA 
AAS 
AGS 
AS 

Certificate 
Undeclared 



Aee 



< 18 
18- 21 
22 - 29 
30 - 39 



40 
50 



49 
64 
> 64 
unknown 



! Total Retention 



58 
55 

52 

58 

57 

51 

58 1 

44 

54 
64 
59 

45 
66 
79 

64 
51 

72 
71 
66 
84 
54 
41 

48 
63 
58 
58 
54 
44 
43 

57 



60 
57 

56 
56 
48 
53 
59 
58 

56 
61 
61 

47 
69 
84 

58 
59 

78 
73 
67 
79 
65 
40 

49 
64 
55 
61 
53 
48 
58 

59 



59 
53 

47 
54 
58 
53 
56 
60 

52 
59 
60 

46 
68 
71 

62 
51 

71 

68 
67 
67 
53 
41 

47 
63 
54 
57 
53 
45 
54 
13 

56 



NOTE: Retention/persistence figures do not include students who graduated in the Fall semester and did 
not return to the institution, because they had completed their programs. 



BEST COP/ AVAILABLE 
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Table 2. Semester-to-semester Retention/Persistence Rates for 
ACC Part-time Students: 
Academic Year 1993-94 



Item 

Gender 

Females 
Males 

Ethnicity 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native American 
Asian American 
White 
Unknown 

Student Employment 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Not Given 

Enrollment 

< 7 credits 
I 7-11 credit 



% Retained Fall to Spring 
Degree/ Non Degree/ 

Certificate Non Certificate 



Majors 

Declared 
Undeclared 

Declared Degree 
AA 
AAS 
AGS 
AS 

Certificate 

Age 

< 18 
18 - 19 
20 - 21 
22-24 
25 - 29 
30 - 34 
35 - 39 
40 - 49 
50 - 64 
> 64 
unknown 

Total Retention 



66 
56 

46 
55 
49 
69 
64' 
58 

60 
65 
66 

59 
71 

61 
67 

68 
63 
69 
65 
50 

61 

66 
62 
56 
61 
65 
66 
66 
58 
62 
22 

62.9 



38 
37 

30 
36 
39 
16 
39 
36 

35 
41 
40 

35 
55 

40 
37 

n/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 

36 
53 
42 
34 
35 
37 
36 
36 
36 
52 
0 

37.8 



NOTE: 



Retention/persistence figures do not include students who graduated in the Fall semester 
and did not return to the institution, because they had completed their programs. 
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Table 3. Semester-to-semester Retention/Persistence Rates 
for ACC Full-time Students by Goal: 
Academic Year 1993-94 



Item 

Gender 

Females 
Males 

Ethnicity 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native American 
Asian American 
White 
Unknown 

Student Employment 
Full-time 
Part- lime 
Not Given 

Enrollment 

12 15 credits 

> 15 credits 

Majors 

Declared 
Undeclared 

Declared Degree 
AA 
AAS 
AGS 
AS 

Certificate 

Age 

< 18 
18 - 19 
20 - 21 
22 - 24 
25 - 29 
30 - 34 
• 35 - 39 
40 - 49 
50 - 64 

> 64 
unknown 

Total Retention 



% Retained Fail to Spring 
Degree Seeking/ Non Degree Seeking/ 

Ce rtificate Se eking Non Certifi cate Seeking 



79 
69 

77 
77 
92 
78 
72 
86 

69 
75 
76 

77 
62 

76 
70 

76 
78 
63 
70 
62 

75 
69 
73 
74 
65 
83 
81 
83 
92 
100 
n/a 

73.1 



61 
60 

50 
38 
100 
83 
60 
72 

59 
51 
66 

61 
58 

47 
64 

n/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 

88 
64 
64 
59 
42 
40 
54 
83 
33 
l(K) 
n/a 

61.0 



NOTE: Retention/persistence figures do not include students who graduated in the Fall semester 
and did not return lo ihc institution, because they had completed their programs. 
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Table 4. Semester-to-semester Retention/Persistence Rates 
for Full-time and Part-Time Students: 
Summary Comparisons 1991-92 and 1993-94 



All Students 

TulNtime 

Degree/Certificate Seeking 
Non Degree/Certificate Seeking 

Part-time 

Degree Seeking 
Non Degree Seeking 



% Retention 



Fail 1991 to Spring 199 2 




Fall 1993 to Spring 1994 



56.3 



74.4 
60.8 



62.9 
37.8 



NOTE: 



Information was not analyzed for all categories during the 1992-93 academic year. 
Figures are based on data in student files as of September 14, 1994. 



Results 

This analysis indicates that retention rates have remained fairly stable over an extended period 
of time. Using revised data for the 1992-93 year increased the percentage of retained full-time stu- 
dents seeking degrees/certificates (from 76.8) and decreased the percentage of retained full-time 
students not seeking degrees/certificates (from 76.8). A smaller but similar pattern occurred for 
part-time students. These shifts are probably a result of students in the latter group changing their 
goals. If so, then similar shifts should occur in the 1993-94 population. 

A pilot analysis was conducted to examine retention patterns by credits and goal (see Table 
4a). It is suggested that the College continue such analyses to identify potential problem areas. 
Although some graduates continue to take courses at ACC, future analyses should delete fall. grad- 
uates from the population. 
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Transfer, Acceptance, GPAs and Completion/Persistence 

Table 5. Transfer Rates of ACC Recipients to Colorado Public Four-year Institutions: 

1988-89 to 1992-93 









1 
j 


All 




( Z r*«*riiia ttnn Yptir* 
V* I JUUa IIKJ 11 1 till 


Arapahoe 


Community 


College ! 


Colorado Community 


Colleges j 






% Transferred 




% Transferred 1 





Total Grads . 1 yr. 


5 vrs. 


Total Grads 


1 vr. 


5 yrs. 


1988-1989 | 














Certificate 


177 


• 2.2 


5.6 


1.744 


1.9 


4.2 


A A O 

AAS \ 


230 


: 5 - 7 


1 1.7 


2,246 


6.2 


10.8 


AGS | 


j 3 


26.4 


32.1 


362 


16.0 


20.4 


AA/AS 


93 


48.4 


58.2 


976 


47.0 


53.6 ' 


1 otal 


540 


13.9 


19.8 


5,109 


1 3.2 


17 5 


1989-1990 












I 


Certificate 


212 


2.8 


6.6 


2,076 


2.2 


5.1 ! 


A A C 

AAS 


253 


9.5 


12.7 


2,279 


7.6 


11.6 ! 


AGS 




1 A *7 
1 0. / 


19.5 


382 


15.2 


17.3 


A A / A C 

AA/Aa 


83 


j 51.8 




935 


A C 1 

45.3 


5 1 .5 


1 otal 


573 


I 13.8 


17.6 


5,318 


12.9 


16.8 


1990-1991 














Certificate 


199 


2.0 


3.5 


2.092 


1.9 


3.1 


A A C 

AAo 


300 


! 6.7 


9.0 


2,273 


5.9 


8.3 


a rc 
AGo 


4 1 


y. / 


12.1 


440 


19.0 


20.8 


A A / A C 

AA/A6 


112 


: 50.1 


C A (L 

j4.o 


1,113 


A "7 l\ 

4 /.9 


52.8 


All urads 


641 


! 13.0 

! 


15.5 


5,613 


13.7 


16.0 


1991-1992 




! 










Certificate 


290 


! 2.4 


3.8 


2,385 


2.1 


2.9 


A AC 


316 


j 6.0 


7.3 


2,369 


5.5 


6.6 


a nc 


47 


i 8.6 


10.7 


486 


16.1 


16.7 


A A/AC 

A/VAo 


148 


; 47.3 


50.7 


1,231 


47.5 


50.8 


i otal 


795 


1 12.6 


14.4 


6,148 


13.2 


14.6 


1992-1993 














Certificate 


265 


2.2 


2.2 


2.507 


2.1 


2.1 


AAS 


341 


; 3.2 


3.2 


2.379 


4.3 


4.3 


AGS 


38 


31.6 


31.6 


501 


18.4 


18.4 


AA/AS 


139 


: 48.9 


48.9 


1,352 


44.6 


44.6 


Total 


763 


1 12.5 


12.5 


6,319 


13.1 


13.1 


5-year Average 














Certificate 


229 


! 2.3 


4.3 


2,161 


2.0 


3.5 


AAS 


288 


' 6.2 


8.8 


2,309 


5.9 


8.3 


AGS 


43 


1 18.6 


21,2 


440 


17.0 


18.7 


AA/AS 


1 15 


: 49.3 


54.0 


1,121 


46.5 


50.6 


Total 


662 


: 65.8 


16.0 


5,701 


66.0 


15.6 



This table displays the number of graduates and the proportion of those graduates who transfer to a Colorado 
public 4-year post-secondary institution during the same year or any subsequent year following graduation. 
Thus, 1988-89 graduates are counted as transfers if they transfer in 1988-89 or any year thereafter. "Total" 
is an unduplicatcd count, but individuals may be duplicated across degree type. That is, an individual who 
received both a certificate and AAS degree in the same year is represented in both groups but is included 
only once in the total. Comparisons across years may not be valid since, for example, 1988-89 graduates 
have had more opportunities (i.e., more time) to transfer than have 1992-93 graduates. 
Source (excluding 5-year averages): CCCOES Division of Research and Planning from CCHE SURDS extract files. 



I 
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I 
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i 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
i 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 



Based on a five-year average, ACC exceeded its criterion of equaling or exceeding the state 
average transfer rate for A A/AS graduates. (No criteria have been establishtd for other graduates 
because their programs were not generally designed for transfer.) However, for the past three 
years the one-year transfer rate has been below the state average. The latter may reflect a higher 
percentage of ACC students transferring to non-public state colleges and universities compared to 
the state average. (In addition, ACC's Honors Institute helps outstanding students transfer to 
prestigious institutions throughout the country. Other AA/AS graduates transfer on their own ini- 
tiatives to other institutions which are not included in the target transfer schools.) 

Figures from CCHE show very little difference concerning students who transfer within one 
year and students who transfer within the time frame of the reporting period (three years). 
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Table 6. Grade-point Averages (GPAs) of ACC Transfer Students 
to Colorado Public Four-year Institutions: 
1988-89 to 1992-93 



Transfer GPA 



uraauaiion i e«ir s 




/\r«ipanoe \~>\-, 




State Average 








z->r. 


4-yr. 




2-yr. 


4-yr. 




IN 


HP A 
Or A 


HP A 
Or A 


XT 

N 


GPA 


nPA 

or a. 


. 

1988-1989 














Certificate \ 


10 


3.0 


3.4 


73 


3.0 


3.0 


A AC 


77 
Z 1 


i i 


3. 3 


242 


3.2 


7 Q ! 

z.v 


ApC 


1 "7 


3. i 


i a 
Z.V 


74 


3. 1 


7 Q 

z.y 


A A / A C 

AA/Ao 


^ A 

M 


j ,\ 


1 7 

3 . L 


522 


3.2 


3.K) 


i otal 


1U / 


j.z 


1 7 


896 


3.2 


7 f\ 


1989-1990 














Certificate 


14 


2.8 


2.8 


105 


3.1 


3.0 


A A Q 

AAo 


^ 7 
31 


3.3 


7 Q 

z.y 


260 


3.2 


7 O 
Z.V 


AOo 


n 

I 


i y 
Z.o 


. U 


66 


3.2 


3. 1 


A A/AC 

AA/A^ 






7 7 


483 


3.2 


7 A 
3 A) 


iotai 


1 C\ 1 
10 1 


i i 
j.Z 


3.V 


891 


3.2 


7 (\ 
3 A) 


1990-1991 














Certificate 


7 


2.9 


3.2 


64 


3.0 


2.9 


A AC 

AAo 


Z / 


7 i 

3.L 




189 


3.2 


7 Q 
Z.V 


Af.C 


c 

J) 


7 Q 
Z.y 


7 ft 


92 


3.0 


7 Q 
Z.V 


A A/AC 
AA/ Ao 


0 1 


3. 3 


7 7 
3 .Z 


587 


3.2 




i otal 


yy 


1 1 
3.L 


7 7 


902 


3. 1 


3.\J 


1991-1992 






















70 


3.1 


7 Q 


AAS 


23 


3.0 


2.7 


158 


3.1 


2.8 


AGS 


5 


3.1 


3.2 


81 


3.1 


2.9 


AA/AS 


68 


3.2 


3.0 


626 


3.2 


3.0 


Total 


114 


3.1 


3.0 


903 


3.2 


2.9 


1992-1993 














Certificate 


6 


3.0 


2.9 


52 


3.0 


2.7 


AAS 


1 1 


3.1 


2.9 


101 


3.1 


2.8 


AGS 


12 


3.0 


3.0 


92 


3.1 


2.8 


AA/AS 


75 


3.2 


3.3 


604 


3.3 


3.0 


Total 


95 


3.2 


3.2 


827 


3.2 


3.0 



ERIC 



This table displays the average GPAs of transfer students at the community college and at Colorado 4-year 
public institutions. "Total" is an unduplicated count but individuals may be duplicated across degree type. 
That is, an individual who received both a certificate and an AAS degree in the same year is represented in 
both groups but included only once in the total. The Ns represent the number of individuals who actually 
transferred. In some cases, due to a small amount of missing data (less than 15%), the GPAs are based on 
Ns slightly smaller than those reported. Trend comparisons across years are appropriate. 
Source: CCCOES Division of Research and Planning from CCHE SURDS extract files. 

Results 

The average Arapahoe Community College AA/AS transfer student maintains a solid "B" aver- 
age after transferring to a four-year Colorado public institution. The average GPA of a transfer 
student upon graduation from ACC is 3.2 on a 4-point scale. As measured by GPA, student aca- 
demic performance at four-year colleges and universities is not statistically different from their per- 
formance at ACC. ACC exceeded its criterion: ACC transfer graduates attending 4-year public 
Colorado post secondary institution will have cumulative GPAs equal to or exceeding a 3.0 GPA, 
measured as an average over a five-year period. (No criteria have been established for other grad- 
uates because their programs were not generally designed for transfer.) 
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Acceptance Rates of ACC LStudents 



Since acceptance rates depend on the type of post-secondary institution a student has applied to 
and the student's intended major, the Accountability Task Force has established no formal goals 
for acceptance rates of Arapahoe Community College graduate applicants to four-year Colorado 
public institutions. The following comparison is for information purposes only and is intended to 
show that almost all Arapahoe Community College students who apply are accepted into Colorado 
public four-year colleges and universities. 



Table 7. Acceptance Rates of ACC Graduate Applicants to 
Colorado Public Four-year Institutions: 1988-89 to 1992-93 





Arapahoe CC 


AH State Community 
Colleges 


vjr r<i audi ion x e<tr 






N 




1988-89 










Certificate 


22 


81.8 


156 


87.8 


AAS 


44 


86.4 


391 


91.8 


AGS 


24 


100.0 


107 


98.1 


i AA/AS 


oz 


7 . J . J 


UZ..' 


QS zt 


i otai 


1 S9 


7U.O 


I 976 
i , z / u 


7J.U 


1990-91 










Certificate 


30 


93.3 


199 


94.5 


AAS 


42 


92.9 


384 


92.4 


AGS 


14 


92.9 


lUo 


9 1 .5 


AA/AS 


AfS 

VJU 


93 9 


599 


95.5 


TV\t n 1 
1 Oldl 


151 




1 ,278 


94.1 


1991-92 










Certificate 


18 


94.4 


189 


87.3 


AAS 


57 


87.7 


333 


90.1 


AGS 


15 


80.0 


128 


92.2 


AA/AS 


83 


94.0 


745 


93.7 


' Total 


172 


90.7 


1,378 


91.7 


1992-93 










Certificate 


42 


90.5 


225 


88.0 


AAS 


55 


89.1 


324 


90.1 


i AGS 


18 


77.8 


133 


92.5 


AA/AS 


107 


94.4 


799 


93.5 


Total 


222 


91.0 


1,470 


92.0 


1993-94 










Certificate 


39 


87.2 


215 


85.6 


AAS 


32 


93.8 


242 


88.4 


AGS 


17 


88.2 


139 


92.1 


AA/AS 


96 


92.7 


828 


93.5 


! Total 


184 


91.3 


1,416 


91.4 


1989-1993 










Certificate 


151 


89.4 


984 


88.6 


; AAS 


230 


89.6 


1,674 


90.8 


! AGS 


88 


88.6 


613 


93.1 


AA/AS 


414 


93.7 


3,603 


94.2 


Total 


881 


91.4 


6,818 


92.5 



Table 7 displays : l ie proportion of community college graduates who applied and were accepted at Colorado 
public 4-ycar institutions in particular academic years. Individuals who were accepted may or may not have 
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actually enrolled. Individuals may be duplicated within categories if they apply to more than one institu- 
tion. "Total" is an unduplicated count, but individuals may be duplicated across degree type. That is, an 
individual who received both a certificate and an AAS degree in the same year is represented in both groups 
but included only once in the total. Trend comparisons across years are appropriate. 
Source: CCCOES Division of Research and Planning from CCHE SURDS extract files. 



Results 

Since 1989, over 90 percent of ACC AA/AS graduates who apply to a four-year Colorado 
post-secondary institution have been accepted. It can be concluded tnat receiving a two-year de- 
gree at ACC provides students with access to the four-year colleges and universities. (Other grad- 
uates have also had a very high acceptance rate, in spite of the fact that their programs were not 
generally designed for transfer.) 
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Table 8. Completion/Persistence Rates of Community College Degree Recipients 
After Transferring to a Colorado Public Four-year Institution: 1988-89 to 1991-92 



V . ' A, 

Y e«i r oc 
Degree 

lip* 


Arapahoe CC 




State 


Average 






% 


Complete/ 


% 4-vr. 


% Enrolled 


% 


Complete/ 


% 4-yr. 


% Enrolled 


! 


N 


Persist 


Degree 


Fall '93 


N 


Persist 


Degree 


Fall '93 


1988-89 


















Certificate 


12 


58.4 


16.7 


41.7 


65 


47.6 


13.8 


33.8 


AAS 


38 


44.8 


31.6 


13.2 


256 


51.5 


23 


28.5 


AGS 


9 


55.5 


44.4 


11.1 


40 


50.0 


•45.0 


5.0 


AA/AS 


42 


83.4 


81.0 


2.4 


474 


76.6 


Z O A 

68.4 


O 1 

8.2 


Total 


100 


64.0 


52.0 


12.0 


821 


65.9 


49.8 


16.1 


1989-90 


















Ccrli ficaic 


10 


30.0 


10.0 


20.0 


73 


37.0 


8.2 


28.8 


AAS 


27 


40.7 


11.1 


29.6 


242 


50.0 


22.3 


27.7 


AGS 


17 


64.7 


47.1 


17.6 


74 


71.6 


55.4 


16.2 


AA/AS 


54 


72.2 


53.7 


18.5 


522 


68.6 


53.8 


14.8 


Total 


107 


59.8 


38.3 


21.5 


896 


61.7 


42.6 


19.1 


1990-91 


















Certificate 


14 


35.7 


0 


35.7 


105 


45.7 


3.8 


41.9 


AAS 


32 


34.4 


3.1 


31.3 


260 


57.4 


16.2 


41.2 


AGS 


7 


71.5 


42.9 


28.6 


66 


65.1 


51.5 


13.6 


AA/AS 


48 


77.1 


62.5 


14.6 


483 


72.7 


42. / 


30.0 


Total 


101 


57.5 


33.7 


23.8 


891 


65.2 


32.1 


33. 1 


1991-92 


















Certificate 


1 7 


42.9 


0 


42.9 


64 


59.4 


9.4 


50.0 


AAS 


27 


81.5 


14.8 


66.7 


189 


60.9 


9.0 


51.9 


AGS 


5 


60.0 


20.0 


40.0 


92 


OO.-I 


21./ 


AAA. 

44.0 


AA/AS 


61 


77.0 


26.2 


50.8 


587 


69.9 


19.3 


50.6 


Total 


99 


74.7 


21.2 


53.5 


902 


67.2 


17.3 


49.9 


Average 


















Certificate 


10.7 


41.7 


6.7 


35.1 


76.7 


47.4 


8.8 


38.6 


AAS 


31.0 


50.3 


15.1 


35.2 


236.7 


54.9 


17.6 


37.3 


AGS 


9.5 


62.9 


38.6 


24.3 


68.0 


63.2 


43.4 


19.8 


AA/AS 


51.2 


77.4 


55.8 


21.6 


516.5 


71.9 


46.0 


25.9 


Total 


102.5 


64.0 


36.3 


27.7 


877.5 


65.0 


35.4 


29.5 



This table displays completion and persistence rates of community college graduates after transfer to a Col- 
orado public 4-ycar institution. Completion is defined as earning a 4-year post secondary degree or higher; 
persistence, indicates those who still were enrolled in a 4-year institution in fall 1993. If someone had re- 
ceived a 4-year degree but was still enrolled in a 4-ycar institution in fall 1993, this individual is counted as 
a degree recipient instead of enrolled in fall 1993. "Completion/Persistence" and "4-ycar Degree" statistics 
do not include individuals who received degrees in summer 1993 or fall 1993 and who were not enrolled in 
fall 1993. Thus, the figures reported in these two columns represent undcrcounts (i.e., arc conservative). 
Comparisons across years may not be valid since, for example, 1988 transfers have had more time to com- 
plete a 4-ycar degree than have 1989 transfers. 
Source: CCCOES Division of Research and Planning From CCHE SURDS extract files. 

Results 

The five-year average completion/persistence rate for ACC AA/AS students is 77.4 percent. 
This figure exceeds the ACC criterion of 75%. In addition, it exceeds the five-year average state 
transfer rate. Although no criteria have been established for other graduates because their pro- 
grams were not generally designed for transfer, the high rate for AAS students in 1991 may reflect 
the increasing number of 2+2 transfer agreements in vocational programs. 
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Appendix I: Graduating Student Satisfaction 
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Graduating Student Satisfaction Survey 

1993-94 Academic Year 

Approximately 500 surveys were included in the packets distributed by the Records Office to 
students who applied for graduation fall and spring semesters 1 993-94. As an incentive to com- 
plete and return the surveys, each student could exchange the completed survey for an ACC sou- 
venir mug. The response rate was 51% (n = 253). 

For items summarized in Table 1 (next page) a five-point Likert scale was used, with choices 
ranging from "Very Dissatisfied" (1) to "Very Satisfied" (5); options were also included for stu- 
dents who were "Unaware of" or "Never used" the service. 

For purposes of reporting this period, 3.50 was the criterion for acceptable performance in 
each area (i.e., means from 3.5 to 5 were at or above the criterion). 
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Table 1. Ratings of Services: All Degrees (n = 253) 



AREA % Rated %* Mean** 

Admissions 



Fuse of understanding college catalog and schedules 


Vo.4 


QA A 
V4.4 


A IS 


V. \t\\ V L-lllWllCL- \}\ cIUlll lor«HM 1)1 \f\,\*?>?t 


08 8 

"O.O 


OK) .*T 


4 ?0 


/ \NM Mul ILL- ItLLI VLU Itj (UJ1 1 ll?OIv/l l?> Mclll 


Oft 8 


76 8 


3 97 

j . y / 


/A\_ V. 11 tilled 11JI 1M 


Kn Q 
o\j.y 


7*1 S 


3 93 


Oi*ti"»niot inn tr% A^'f" 1 


RS 7 


66 4 




Records/Registration 








Assistance received from records/registration staff 


97.6 


87.0 


4.17 


Efficiency of touch-tone registration 


98.0 


90.3 


4,41 


Graduation check process 


V4.U 


HQ Q 

fy.o 


4.UJ 


lluilMCl c IL-Ull v vaiimuvm 


71 S 


68.0 


3 81 

JiO 1 


Financial Aid/Veterans Office 








Availability of financial aid advisors 


62.8 


62.2 


3.70 


Veterans advising and assistance 


32.0 


44.6 


3.62 


Value/quality of advisement 


67.2 


53.1 


3.52 


Counseling 








Services provided by the Resource Center 


61.2 


68.4 


3.87 


Rase of setting appointments 


72.7 


66.3 


3.73 


Counselors concern for your needs as an individual 


77.8 


57.3 


3.59 


Quality of academic/transfer advising 


68.0 


57.0 


3.57 


Quality of vocational/career counseling 


68.3 


55.5 


3.53 


Helpfulness of ASSET testing for placement in classes 


69.5 


51.2 


3.52 


Availability of counselors 


78.2 


57.6 


3.50 


Instruction 








Overall quality of instruction in your major nrea of study 


97.6 


88.7 


4.27 


Challenge offered by your program 


98.0 


87.5 


4.27 


Attitude of instructors toward students 


99.2 


84.0 


4.18 


Value of information provided by faculty advisors 


O 1 1 
y l .3 


OJ. / 


A 1 S 
4. 1 J 


Variety of courses otlcrcd in your major area 




Q 1 1 
5 1.1 


A 1 fi 
4. 1 U 




n3 ? 


73 8 

1 J, o 


3 0,8 


Laos i wining. Main, v_ompuicr; 


1 1 1 
/ 1 . 1 


73 3 


3 Q3 


1 utoring 


40.0 




3 7S 


Facilities 








Library 


94.9 


86.3 


4.16 


Fitness Center 


67.6 


81.2 


4.15 


General condition and appearance of campus grounds 


97.6 


87.0 


4.09 


Cafeteria 


89.7 


74.9 


3.90 


Bookstore 


98.0 


75.4 


3.86 


Student lounges 


79.0 


70.0 


3.80 


Classroom facilities 


98.7 


70.7 


3.79 


Student Activities 








Information Desk 


92.1 


90.6 


4.24 


Public Safety/campus security 


80.2 


77.3 


4.02 


Leisure activities (movies, comedy, concerts, lectures) 


59.3 


75.3 


4.01 


Recreational services (open swim & gym) 


47.8 


77.6 


3.99 


Child Development Center 


31.6 


62.7 


3.92 


Student Health and Wellness Center 


54.5 


69.5 


3.85 


Student clubs and organizations 


53.3 


60.0 


3.76 


Student newspaper (Rapp Street Journal) 


75.9 


52.0 


3.57 


Student Government 


57.7 


39.7 


3.37 



* Denotes the percentage of respondents who rated the item "Satisfied" (4) or "Very Satisfied" (5). 
** Items are listed from highest to lowest mean in each category. 
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Table 2. Ratings of Knowledge and Skills 
Results by Declared Degree 



Co mpared with when you entered ACC, how would you describe your 





Certificate 
(n=39) 




A. A. Degree 
(n=55) 






% Rated 


%* 


Mean 


% Rated 


% 


Mean 


Level of general knowledge 


100.0 


94.9 


4.31 


98.2 


96.3 


4.52 


Analytieal and problem-solving skills 


100.0 


82.0 


4.03 


98.2 


98.2 


4.41 


Ability to speak and write clearly 


100.0 


66.6 


3.80 


98.2 


94.4 


4.41 


Cultural awareness and application 


100.0 


38.4 


3.56 


96.4 


75.9 


4.13 


Confidence in your academic abilities 


100.0 


87.2 


4.28 


96.4 


100.0 


4.55 




A.S. Degree 
(n=27) 


A. A.S. Degree 
(n=124) 




% Rated 


%* 


Mean 


% Rated 


% 


Mean 


Level of general knowledge 


88.9 


100.0 


4.79 


95.2 


98.3 


4.59 


Analytical and probkm-solving skills 


96.3 


96.1 


4.50 


99.2 


91.0 


4.37 


Ability to speak and write clearly 


94.3 


88.5 


4.27 


99.2 


85.4 


4.20 


Cultural awareness and application 


94.3 


80.8 


4.12 


99.2 


65.8 


3.98 


Confidence in your academic abilities 


92.6 


88.0 


4.48 


99.2 


92.7 


4.40 




A.G.S. 


Degree 


(n=8) 


All Degrees (n= 


253) 




% Rated 


%* 


Mean 


% Rated 


% 


Mean 


Level of general knowledge 


87.5 


85.7 


4.43 


95.7 


97.1 


4.55 


Analytical and problem-solving skills 


100.0 


62.5 


4.13 


99.8 


90.8 


4.33 


Ability to speak and write clearly 


100.0 


87.5 


4.63 


99.8 


84.8 


4.20 


Cultural awareness and application 


100.0 


75.0 


4.25 


99.8 


65.6 


3.97 


Confidence in your academic abilities 


100.0 


100.0 


4.5 


98.0 


93.1 


4.42 



Scale for Mean: 1 - Much Weaker; 2 - Weaker; 3 - No Change; 4 - Stronger; 5 - Much Stronger. 

* Denotes the percentage of respondents who rated the topic and answered "Much Stronger" or "Stronger" for each 
question. 
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Appendix J: Community Education 



no 



9 

ERIC 



The Community Education Program (formerly Adult Education) experienced several adminis- 
trative problems during the 1992-93 year, following the retirement of the former director of the 
program and the subsequent appointment of the new director in mid-October 1993. No formal- 
ized, written evaluation procedures had previously been used; thus the new director had to learn 
many things the hard way, discovering, for example, that many of the 1993-94 Scantron evalua- 
tions could not be used because they were marked in ink (rather than #2 pencil), were mutilated 
when stapled together, or were Xeroxed (rather than Scantron-readable forms). Such problems 
contributed to the small number of usable evaluations (see Table 1) and the conclusions that can b<* 
drawn from them. Lack of formalized procedures in identifying offerings (courses and schedules) 
contributed to other problems. 

To improve effectiveness and efficiency, the new director identified office needs and job func- 
tions, formalized job descriptions in writing, re-organized part-time registration staffing patterns, 
and provided opportunities for staff to improve communication regarding class schedules, office 
procedures, and class logistics. 
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Table 1. 1993-94 Community Education Student Satisfaction Survey 
Response to question "Level to which I achieved my personal objectives for this course" 



Subject Area 










% ' 


or 










Satisfied 


Douglas 




# 


% Very 


% 


or Very 


County 


Term* 


Surveyed 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Arts & Cratts 


T T 

u 


o 
O 


/ J.U 


Zj.U 


1 AA 

1 uu 




F 












W 












s 










Computers 


i r 

U 












F 












W 


69 


31.9 


42.0 


73.9 




s 


370 


31.4 


46.8 


78.2 


Do It Yourself 


u 


o 
0 


O / . J 


IOC 

1 Z.J 


1 AA A 




F 












W 












s 










Douglas County 


u 










F 


39 


28.2 


46.2 


74.4 




w 


7 


57.1 


42.9 


100.0 




s 


6 


33.3 


66.7 


100.0 


Health 


u 












F 


8 


75.0 


25.0 


100.0 1 

1 




w 












S 


31 


58.1 


38.7 


96.8 


Home & Family 


I T 
U 












F 


3 


0.0 


33.3 


33.3 




W 












S 










Language 


u 


17 


29.4 


35.3 


64.7 


F 


7 


28.6 


42.9 


71.5 




W 


27 


25.9 


44.4 


70.3 




S 


8 


37.5 


37.5 


75.0 


Leisure 


U 












F 


26 


19.2 


69.2 


88.4 




W 


14 


28.6 


57.1 


85.7 




s 










Total 




640 






80.2% 



J 



* U = Summer 
F = Fall 
W = Winter 
S = Spring 
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Appendix K: Business and Industry 
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During the 1993-94 reporting period, BIS served 568 employees from 46 companies in 67 
classes (3 credit-bearing courses, 31 non-credit courses customized for Colorado FIRST and Ex- 
isting Industry clients, 1 1 regular non-credit customized courses, and 22 non-credit classes). Less 
than 70% of the students completed course evaluations (see next page). Because of the nature ol 
three "classes" (overviews and individualized tutoring), 14% of the students did not receive eval- 
uations. But concerted efforts to increase the response rate in other courses (as recommended in 
the 1992-93 Accountability Report) were frustrated by company representatives who insisted on 
collecting and reviewing the forms but losing or misplacing them without giving BIS the oppor- 
tunity to see them. „ 

Of the 362 evaluations received, 87% of the students either "Strongly Agree or Agree with 
the statement "Overall, I was satisfied with this training." This reflects a decrease of 10% in the 
overall satisfaction rating. The 18% who responded negatively were in either the Translogic 
"Blueprinting" course or in customized computer courses for DirecTV. Follow-up discussions 
with company representatives indicated that the companies were very satisfied with both the classes 
and the instructors. The trainers at DirecTV attributed the dissatisfaction to the company itself, 
which mandated employees to take these courses regardless of their skill levels. 

Increasing the response rate poses an ongoing problem related to credibility. Although BIS 
has already requested that BIS collect and summarize the responses first, in some cases the com- 
panies do not believe that is appropriate. A related problem lies in collecting written follow-up 
evaluations by managers who readily respond to follow-up calls from the BIS staff but are often 
just too busy to respond in writing. 

The student evaluation form also poses some problems. Some students have expressed frus- 
tration with the choices of answers provided on the current forms. For example, one question asks 
whether the training facilities were adequate. Usually these are company facilities. Should BIS be 
accountable for those? Other problems arise because the current evaluation form does not provide 
the opportunity for students to clarify the reasons for their responses. For example, in response to 
the question "Was there enough time for questions?" one student responded "Neutral" but told the 
program director that some students asked so many quest.ons that there wasn't enough time for 
other students to ask questions. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TRAINING EVALUATION 

ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Trainer /Instructor 
Seminar/Course: 
location 

Company Name/Organization. 
Your AqR- Sex- 



Training Date(s): 



M 



FOR OFFICE 


USE ONLY 








GD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


© 


CD 


CD 


© 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 



INSTRUCTIONS 



i 



• USE NO 2 PENCIL ONLYl WfaiJ 

• USE A NO. 2 PENCIL ONLY! NO PENS! 

• MAKE DARK MARKS THAT FILL THE APPROPRIATE OVALS COMPLETELY. 

• ERASE CLEANLY ANY MARKS YOU WISH TO CHANGE. 

• MAKE NO STRAY MARKS ON THIS FORM. 



_ 



Please take time to respond to each question on this evaluation form. Your feedback is important for the 
improvement of this program in order for us tc serve you and your company better. 



Please rate the following: 



I 

i 
i 



>5 

* -i 
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1 


The objectives were made clear at the beginning of the 






( 










CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


O 


2 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


O 


3- 


The course/workshop/seminar built an understanding of concepts 


















CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


O 


4. 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


O 


h 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 


6 


The instructor demonstrated enthusiasm for the subject 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 


7 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 


3 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 


') 


The information and skills learned in this training program were 


















CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 


10 




CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


o 



PLEASE RESPOND TO THE QUESTIONS LOCATED ON THE REVERSE SIDE. 




PLEASE 



DO 



NOT 



WRITE 



IN 



THIS 
SHADED 



AREA 



ERIC— 



11. Which specific information/skills do you think will help you in the 
performance of your job? How and why? 



12. How would this training have been more responsive to your 
needs? 



Thank you for completing this form. 

Wayne Henry, Dean 
Community Services 
Arapahoe Community College 
797-5712 



Table 1. Summary of Responses to Question 10: 
"Overall I was satisfied with this training" 
Customized Classes 



Class Title Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly Not 

Ag ree Disagree Applica ble 

; Blueprint Reading 47/47 1 14 15 7 8 2 

i 
i 

| ZM Basic Principles 14/15 5 9 

, Dev. Self Directed Work 
Teams 15/15 1 1 4 

Dev. Self Directed Work 
j Teams, Extension 0/15 

| ZM Executive Overview 
i 0/10 

\ Skills in Electrical 0/6 

' Dev. Self Directed Work 

' Teams 16/18 8 8 

■ 

1 TQM Overview 0/50 



I Dev. Self Directed Work 

| Teams 17/18 12 5 

i 

j Dev. Self Directed Work 

1 Teams 17/18 10 7 

j Problem Solving Tools 

i 19/19 " 118 
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Table 2. S: -nmary of Responses to Question 10: 
"Overall I was satisfied with this training." 
Computer Classes 



Class Title 

... 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree Neutral 

- — ■ 


Windows I 4/4 




4 


Windows I 2/2 


1 


1 


WordPerfect 1 0/2 






Lotus 1 5/5 


3 


I ! 


Lotus 11 2/2 


i 


1 


WordPerfect II 2/2 


2 




Desktop Pub. 2/2 


1 


1 


it t fix t m | r~ t f- 

WordPerfect I 5/5 


2 


2 1 


Lotus I 0/6 






DOS 2/2 


I 


I 


Windows I 4/4 


0 


2 


%\f IF* I* » T C 1 C 

WordPerfect 1 5/5 


4 


1 


Lotus I 5/5 


2 


3 


WordPeriect 1 5/6 


I 


3 1 


WordPeriect I 5/5 


4 


I 


WP Tables V5 


5 




Windows I 6/6 


3 


3 


WP Windows 9/9 


5 


4 


Lotus I 4/4 


2 


2 


Lxeel I 4/4 


3 


1 


WordPeriect I 3/4 


2 


i 


Lotus Redo 2/2 


2 




Totals: 81/91 


46 


32 3 



Strongly Not 
Disagree Applicable 



(57%) (38%) (4%) 
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Class Title 



Table 3. Summary of Responses to Question 10: 
"Overall I was satisfied with this training." 
Colorado FIRST/Existing Industry 



i DirecTV 4/5 
: Word/Excel 4/4 
I Unix 7/9 
j Unix Shell 3/3 
i Excel 0/6 
| Word 6/6 
j vVord 5/5 
I Word 4/5 
Word 3/3 
( Excel 5/5 
j Excel 6/6 

| Excel 5/6 

i 

! CC Mail 0/12 
i CC Mail 0/16 

i 

j CC Mail 0/11 
; Word 1 1/13 

| Int. Word 11/13 

l 

j Win/ Word 13/13 
' Int. Word 13/13 
WinWord 4/4 
Win/Word 4/4 
Access 0.5 
Int. Access 0/4 
Metrum Train/Cross... 6/12 
Train/Crosstrainer 5/8 
Facilitator Training , 6/8 

Totals: 125/199 



Strongly 
Agree 



4 
4 
1 

2 

4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
5 
5 



4 
4 



4 
4 



63 
(50%) 



Agree Neutral Disagree 



4 
1 

2 
1 



7 
7 

12 

8 



3 
4 
1 



Strongly Not 
Disagree Applicab le 



53 
(42*-) 



1 

4 



8 

(6%) 



1 

(1%) 
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Table 4. Summary of Responses to Question 10: 
"Overall I was satisfied with this training." 
Credit Classes 



Class Title Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly Not 

Agree Disagree Applicable 

Accounting 111/17 4 5 2 

Conv. Spanish 0/14 
C++ Programming 0/16 



Totals: 11/47 



4 5 2 

(36%) (45%) (18%) 



1 



I 
I 

I 



Sample Letters of Recommendation from Corporate Clients 
1 of 

Business and Industry Division 



i 
i 



i 



i 
i 
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McDonald's Corporation 
5251 DTC Parkway 
Suite 300 

Englewood, Colorado 80111 
(303)779-0444 



March 18, 1994 



Ms. Beth Weick, Director 
Arapahoe Community College 
Business and Industry Services 
PO Box 9002 
Littleton, CO 80160-9002 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I have used Arapahoe Community College's Business and Industry Services for the past two 
years to provide in-house training and consulting for our Regional Staff and have been very 
pleased with the results. The training has always been tailored to meet our needs, and the 
consultants have been of the highest caliber. 

Initially, when I was shopping for such a service, I found A.C.C. to be very cost 
competitive. Since using A.C.C. the first time, I have not had to shop around anymore 
because I keep getting quality service, consultants and training/consulting content 

If you would like to discuss this with me, I can be reached at (303) 779-0444. 



Sincerely, 



Pete Casanova 

Human Resources Manager 



tmdtWEICK.PCS03/l 5/94 
3/l8/94am 
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McDonald's 
A Place You Can Count On 



Metrum Information Storage 
P.O. Box 6227 
Denver, CO 80217-5227 

Tel. 303 773-4700 
Fax 303-773-4762 



Ms. Beth Weicke 

Director of Business & Industry Services 
5660 Greenwood Plaza Blvd. 
Englewood,CO 80111 

Dear Beth: 

As our work on the Existing Industry program draws to an end, I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the assistance you have provided to Metrum since you began 
working at Arapahoe Community College. During the last two years, as we worked so 
closely on the Existing Industry program, your help and advice has been invaluable. 

Over the past three years we have come to AC with requests for specific seminars, credit 
classes, assistance with the workplace education program, and very customized training 
needs. You have always handled our requests quickly and professionally with an attitude 
toward excellent customer service. 

Major factors in our requesting your assistance throughout this time have been your 
professional attitude, the expertise of your consultants, competitive pricing, and the 
delivery of quality programs. Clearly, the customer service you provide is the reason we 
think of you when we have a training need. 

Working with you has clearly been a pleasure and a beneficial experience. 1 look forward 
to working with you in the future. 



March 18, 1994 



METRUM 



INFORMATION STORAGE 



Sincerely, 



Elizabeth Ruppe 
Organizational Development 
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